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THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  COLLI XGWOOD.' 

The  lives  and  sufferings  of  great  men  are 
generally  listened  to  witli  attention  and  in> 
terest, — espeeially  when  wc  feel  persuaded 
that  their  sufferings  were  undergone  in  a 
good  eanse.  And  if  ever  there  lived  and 
died  a  martyr  to  his  eountry’s  cause  —  if 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  endured  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  his  country, — that  man 
was  Cuthhert  Collingwood.  The  leading 
feature  in  his  character,  which  distinguishes 
his  life  so  completely  from  that  of  most  of 
his  noble  friends  and  fellow-sailors,  was  his 
ardent  attachment  to  the  sweets  of  domes¬ 
tic  happincs.s.  And  it  was  his  continued 
and  hitter  trial,  while  blest  beyond  other 
men  with  the  keenest  relish  for  the  delights 
of  home,  to  be  more  thoroughly  shut  out 
from  these  than  has  often  been  the  lot  of 
any  other  person.  For  seven  long  years 
was  he  never  allowed  to  behold  those 
whom  he  most  justly  and  most  dearly 
loved ;  and  his  numerous  lettei-s  written 
during  that  time  jiresent  to  us  a  beautiful 
picture  of  self-denial  and  heroism.  At  his 
country’s  call,  and  for  his  country’s  good, 
Collingwood  consented  to  forego  entirely 
those  innocent  domestic  enjoyments  whicli 
were  dear  to  him  as  a  right  hand  or  a 
right  eye:  he  gave  up  all,  that  ha  might 
benefit  his  country.  So  that  in  reading 

'  Tlie  contents  of  the  present  sketch  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  interesting  Life  of  Lord  Colling¬ 
wood  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  which  will  well  re- 
l>ay  the  trouble  of  a  perusal. 


a  short  account  of  his  life,  if  we  find  it 
less  full  of  bustle  and  incident  than  that 
of  other  naval  hero(‘s,  it  will,  at  least,  have 
the  interest  of  self-devotion  to  recommend 
it ;  and  I  may  add,  when  we  see  what  men 
can  suffer  and  give  up  when  their  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare  seems  to  be  at  stake,  we  may 
learn  what  they  should  be  ready  to  suffer 
and  give  up  when  their  Redeemer’s  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  their  souls  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  placed  before  them. 

Cuthbert  Collingwood,  the  eldest  of  six 
children,  was  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in  1750;  and  was  for  some  little  time  a 
schoolfellow  of  two  brothers,  both  of  them 
honorably  distinguished  in  after-life  by  the 
well-earned  titles  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Stowell.  But  young  Collingwood  was  soon 
to  be  put  to  a  very  different  sort  of  school ; 
and  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed 
in  the  navy  under  his  cousin.  Captain  Brath- 
waite.  It  was  a  tale  of  his  childhood  which 
he  would  repeat  in  after-life,  that  at  this 
time,  while  crying  for  his  separation  from 
home,  he  engaged  the  pity  of  one  of  the 
officers,  who  comforted  and  encouraged 
him ;  and  was,  in  return,  treated  with  a 
large  piece  of  plum-cake  which  his  mother 
had  given  him. 

The  first  years  of  his  service  were  spent 
in  the  usual  hardships  attending  upon  naval 
war ;  and  it  was  fourteen  years  before  he 
became  a  lieutenant.  Upon  one  occasion, 
some  years  afterwards,  being  sent  on  an 
expedition  in  South  America,  he  lost,  from 
the  dreadful  effects  of  the  climate,  in  four 
months,  180  out  of  the  200  persons  who 
were  in  the  ship  that  he  commanded.  And 
soon  after  this  he  was  wrecked  upon  some 
rocks ;  from  which,  having  remained  ten 
days  with  a  very  small  supply  of  food,  he 
and  his  companions  at  length  made  their 
escape.  In  1783  he  vvas  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  assisted  Nelson  in 
compelling  the  selfish  American  traders  to 
keep  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  by  which 
the  trade  to  the  West-Iudian  islands  was 
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confined  to  British  subjects.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  make  these  sturdy  republicans  feel 
that,  as  they  had  shaken  oft'  the  burden  of 
the  British  yoke,  they  must  be  content  like¬ 
wise  to  surrender  the  privileges  attendant 
upon  it. 

From  the  age  of  eleven  to  that  of  thirty- 
six  years,  Collingwood  had  been  absent 
from  his  country;  but  in  1786  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  spent  three  or  four 
years  at  home  in  Northumberland,  as  he 
describes  it,  “  making  acquaintance  with 
his  family,”  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger.  After  a  short  inter\  al  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  1790,  he  again  came  home, 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Blackett 
—  an  excellent  woman,  worthy  of  his  ten¬ 
der  affection,  and  a  good  mother  to  his 
two  girls,  Sarah  and  Mary,  who  upon  the 
father’s  side  were  almost,  as  it  were,  or¬ 
phans  from  their  birth.  Soon  was  Col¬ 
lingwood  to  lie  called  away  from  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  home ;  and  never,  for  any 
length  of  time,  was  he  to  be  allowed  again 
to  enjoy  them.  The  French  revolutionary 
war  broke  out  in  1793;  and  he  was  too 
good  an  officer,  too  active  a  man,  to  be 
spared  at  home.  The  eause  in  which  he 
W'as  to  hoist  his  flag, — the  cause  in  which 
at  that  time  the  standard  of  Great  Britain 
was  so  nobly  unfurled, — was  the  cause  of 
RIGHT  against  wrong,  of  genuine  liberty 
against  that  tyranny  which  would  fain  have 
passed  under  the  disguise  of  freedom.  Col¬ 
lingwood  knew  well  the  value  of  the  good 
e^use  which  he  was  to  defend.  It  is  his 
own  remark,  that  “  the  times  were  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty^ 
raging  even  to  madness.”  And  he  felt,  lie 
deeply  felt,  that  “  misery  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  the  consequence  of  any  commotion 
or  attempt  to  disturb”  the  English  consti¬ 
tution.  In  defence  of  these  English  prin¬ 
ciples  against  the  attacks  which  the  French 
were  then  making  upon  all  good  principles. 
Captain  Collingwood  soon  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  present  and  fought  bravely 
at  the  battle  gained  by  Lord  Howe  on  the 

'  A  witty  poet  has  sneered  at  the  kingly  autho¬ 
rity,  which  in  holy  Scripture  we  are  told  to  honour, 
in  that  well-known  line, 

“  Tlie  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.” 

But  may  we  not  with  more  truth,  if  with  less  satire, 
describe  popular  liberty  as 

”  Tlie  liberty  ourselves  to  do  whate’er 

M'e  like,  and  make  all  others  do  the  same  ?” 


1st  of  June,  1794;  though,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  his  name  was  at  the  time  passed 
over,  and  he  did  not  receive  his  medal  till 
three  years  afterwards.  But  one  little  trait 
in  his  conduct  at  this  battle  may  be  no¬ 
ticed,  since  it  marks  the  man  better  than 
that  courage  and  resolution  which  so  many 
shared  in  common  with  himself.  “  The 
night  before  the  engagement,”  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  “  was  spent  in  watching 
and  preparing  for  the  succeeding  day ;  and 
many  a  blessing  did  I  send  forth  to  my 
Sarah,  lest  I  should  never  bless  her  more.” 
Who  does  not  more  admire  the  courage 
of  the  naval  hero  on  beholding  it  thus 
blended  with  the  affection  of  the  kind 
husband  ? 

After  having  had  the  command  of  two 
or  three  other  ships,  Collingwood  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Excellent;  and  his  friend 
Nelson  exclaimed,  delighted  at  his  approach 
to  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  “  See  I  here 
eonies  the  Excellent,  which  is  as  good  as 
two  added  to  our  number  I”  In  this  ship 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  and  was  offered, 

'  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  medal  for  his 
j  conduct  there ;  which  honour  was,  how- 
I  ever,  declined  until  (what  was  equally  his 
due)  a  medal  for  Lord  Howe’s  victory 
'  was  awarded  him.  This  transaction  shews 
,  that  Collingwood  was  of  a  noble  and  manly 
I  spirit,  although  a  friend  to  obedience  and 
I  order ;  indeed,  it  may  truly  be  asserted 
that,  if  we  seek  for  time-servers,  we  shall 
I  be  quite  as  likely  to  find  them  among  the 
j  ranks  of  w  hat  are  called  liberal  as  any  other. 
A  projier  feeling  of  honest  independence  is 
by  no  means  at  variance  with  the  Christian 
principle  of  giving  “  honour  to  whom  hon- 
I  our  is  ilue.”  When  the  medal  for  the  battle 
'  of  St.  Vincent  was  offered  to  Collingwood, 

I  he  refused  it,  saying,  “  I  feel  that  I  was 
improperly  passc'tl  over  (alluding  to  Lord 
Howe’s  victory) ;  and  to  receive  such  a 
\  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknowledge 
’  the  propriety  of  that  injustice.”  “  This  is 
i  precisely  the  answer  which  I  expected  from 
you,  Captain  Collingwood,”  was  Lord  St 
1  Vincent’s  reply ;  and  soon  afterwards  both 
medals  were  sent  to  him,  with  a  civil  apo- 
i  logy  for  the  delay  of  one  during  so  long  a 
j  time. 

!  During  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  in  1797. 
the  fleet  under  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  kept 
I  orderly  and  quiet ;  and  among  those  zeal¬ 
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ous  officers  who  assisted  their  admiral  in 
preserving  peace  at  this  critical  time,  our  ' 
hero  stood  foremost.  Often  would  the  ad-  ' 
miral  draft  the  most  unmanageable  spirits 
into  the  Excellent:  “  Send  them  to  Col- 
lingwood,”  he  used  to  say,  “  and  he  will 
bring  them  to  order.”  And  yet  that  com-  I 
raander,  like  Lord  Exmouth,  was  not  less 
noted  for  his  general  kindness  and  human¬ 
ity  than  for  the  strictness  of  his  order  and  | 
discipline.  An  instance  of  the  moral  force  ' 
he  had  over  his  men  may  be  given  in  the  i 
following  anecdote: — A  seaman  was  sent  1 
from  the  Romulus,  who  had  pointed  one  of 
the  guns,  and  standing  by  it  with  a  match, 
had  declared  that  he  would  fire  at  the  offi¬ 
cers,  unless  he  received  a  promise  that  no 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him. 
When  this  man  came  on  board  the  Excel- 
I  lent,  the  captain,  before  many  of  the  crew, 

:  said  to  him  with  great  sternness,  “  I  know 
your  character  well :  but  beware  how  you 
attempt  to  excite  insubordination  in  this 
ship ;  for  I  have  such  confldence  in  my 
'  men,  that  1  am  certain  I  shall  hear  in  an 
hour  of  every  thing  you  are  doing.  If  you 
behave  well  in  future,  I  will  treat  you  like 
the  rest,  nor  notice  here  what  happened 
in  another  ship ;  but  if  you  endeavour  to 
excite  mutiny,  mark  me  well,  I  will  in- 
$tantly  head  you  up  in  a  cask,  and  throw 
you  into  the  sea."  The  man  became  a  good 
I  and  obedient  sailor  on  board  of  the  Excel¬ 
lent,  and  never  afterwards  gave  any  cause 
of  complaint.  Bodily  punishment  was  never 
inflicted,  unless  it  was  positively  necessary ; 
and  then  Captain  Collingwood  was  present, 
as  is  customary :  but  it  always  caused  him 
great  uneasiness ;  and  he  would  be  melan- 
I  choly  and  silent  fur  hours  afterwards.  He 
'  used  to  tell  the  ship’s  company,  that  the 
youngest  midshipman  should  be  obeyed  as 
I  completely  as  himself ;  and  when  any  com- 
I  plaint  was  made,  he  would  order  the  man 
I  for  punishment  next  day.  In  the  mean 
time  he  would  call  the  midshipman,  per¬ 
haps  a  mere  boy,  down  to  him ;  and  re- 
;  minding  him  that  possibly  he  was  in  fault, 

'  and  that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  see  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  his  father  punished 
for  disobeying  him,  the  captain  would  re¬ 
commend  him  to  ask  for  the  offender’s 
pardon. 

Instead  of  the  lash,  a  sort  of  punishment 
then  too  commonly  used  in  the  navy,  our 
humane  hero  employed  other  modes,  such 


as  watering  the  grog,  and  the  like  punish¬ 
ments,  DOW  happily  become  general  in  the 
service.  One  plan  of  his  was,  to  order  the 
offender  to  be  shut  out  from  his  mess,  and 
employed  in  every  kind  of  extra  duty,  so 
that  he  was  liable  every  moment  to  be  call¬ 
ed  on  deck  for  the  meanest  service,  amidst 
the  laughter  of  the  men  and  boys.  Some 
sailors  would  declare  that  they  would  rather 
have  three  dozen  laslies  than  undergo  this ; 
and  it  had  a  good  effect  in  reforming  dis- 
j  orderly  characters.  He  did  every  thing  in 
!  his  power  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  men ; 
j  and  his  care  and  attention  to  the  sick  were 
j  very  great,  since,  even  after  he  was  an  ad- 
i  miral,  he  would  often  visit  them  daily,  and 
I  supply  them  from  his  own  table.  The  sailors 
I  considered  him  and  called  him  their  father ; 

:  and  frequently,  when  he  changed  his  ship, 

I  many  of  the  crew  were  seen  in  tears  at  his 
j  departure.  Yet  never  did  he  court,  nay, 
he  utterly  despised,  what  is  commonly  called 
popularity.  He  never  was  known  to  un¬ 
bend  with  the  men  ;  but  then  he  never  al¬ 
lowed  coarse  or  violent  language  towards 
them  to  be  used  either  by  himself  or  by 
others.  “  If  you  do  not  know  a  man’s 
name,”  he  would  say  to  the  officers,  “  call 
I  him  sailor,  and  not  ‘  you  sir,’  and  such 
;  other  appellations  ;  they  are  offensive  and 
j  improper.”  His  conduct  to  the  officers 
I  was  of  the  same  kind ;  he  could  soon  see 
'  when  any  thing  was  out  of  order  in  the 
ship,  and  his  reproofs,  although  short  and 
conveyed  in  proper  language,  were  deeply 
!  felt ;  so  that  he  was  considered  very  strict 
j  in  his  discipline.  “  I  have  given  you  a 
]  commission,”  said  Lord  St.  Vincent  to 
I  Lieutenant  Clavell,  “  into  the  Excellent ; 

'  but  remember  that  you  are  going  to  a 
I  man  who  will  take  it  away  from  you  to¬ 
morrow',  if  you  behave  ill.”  Clavell,  then 
I  quite  unknown  to  Captain  Collingwood,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  one  of  his  dearest  friends, 

,  and  never  left  him  till  he  was  made  by 
him  a  post-captain.  As  an  instance  of 
^  the  quiet  yet  pointed  way  in  which  he  could 
reprove  an  inferior  in  command,  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  to  a  captain,  for  whom  he  had 
,  the  highest  esteem,  may  be  here  noticed. 
’  Collingwood,  then  an  admiral,  was  anxious 
to  complete  his  store  of  bread,  and  to  sail 
directly ;  but  when  he  inquired  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  if  all  his  boats  were  gone  ashore,  the 
;  answer  was,  “  I  have  sent  them  all,  except 
1  my  barge."  “  Oh !  of  course,”  said  the 
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admiral,  “  a  captain’s  barge  must  never  be 
employed  for  such  purposes ;  but  I  hope 
they  make  every  possible  use  of  mine.” 

Attention  to  economy  and  skill  in  man¬ 
agement  of  stores  were  leading  points  in 
Collingwood’s  naval  character;  and  most 
important  points  they  were,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  those  tedious  blockades  and  cruisings 
off  an  enemy’s  shore,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  consumed.  He  was 
afraid  that  it  might  be  the  policy  of  the 
French,  unable  to  cope  with  the  British 
navy  on  the  open  seas,  to  force  us  to  keep 
up  an  immense  fleet  at  a  great  expense, 
until  at  length  poverty  and  distress  should 
compel  us  to  give  way.  Hence  his  thoughts 
w'ere  ever  bent  on  economising,  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
sailing  the  ships.  “  The  difl'erence,"  he 
said,  “  I  observe  in  them  is  immense : 
some  men,  who  have  the  foresight  to  dis¬ 
cern  what  our  first  difliculty  will  be,  sup¬ 
port  and  provide  their  ships  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  one  scarce  knows  how  ;  wliile  others, 
less  provident,  would  exhaust  a  dockyard, 
and  still  be  in  want.  1  do  not  think 
these  gentlemen  should  go  to  sea;  they 
certainly  do  not  regard  or  feel  for  the 
future  necessities  of  their  country.”  And 
sometimes  of  such  persons  he  would  speak 
with  great  severity.  “  That  officer,”  he 
once  said,  “  should  never  sail  without  a 
store-ship  in  company.  He  knows  as  much 
seamanship  as  the  king’s  attorney- general : 
I  would  not  trust  him  with  a  boat  in  a 
trout-stream.” 

Captain  Collingwood  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  liberals,  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  who  thought  that  the  war  of  the 
revolution  was  a  needless  or  unjustifiable 
war.  He  acted  upon  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  considering  that 
"  When  from  our  neighbour’s  roof  the  fire*  begin 

To  mount,  ’ti*  time  for  u*  to  look  within.” 

And  since  he  was  neither  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  danger  threat¬ 
ening  his  country,  nor  wicked  enough  to 
desire  his  country’s  ruin,  he  thus  plainly 
expressed  his  o])iniun  upon  the  subject  in 
1798.  “  The  question  is  not  merely,  who 
shall  be  conqueror,  with  the  acquisition  of 
some  island  or  colony  ceded  by  a  treaty, 
and  then  the  busine.ss  concludes  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  we  shall  any  longer  be  a  people, — 
whether  Britain  is  still  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  list  of  European  nations, — whether  the 


name  of  Englishman  is  to  continue  an  ap¬ 
pellation  of  honour,  conveying  the  idea  of 
every  quality  which  makes  human  nature 
respectable,  or  a  term  of  reproach  and  in¬ 
famy,  the  designation  of  beggars  and  slaves. 
Men  of  property  must  come  forward  both 
with  purse,  and  sword  ;  for  the  contest  must 
decide  whether  they  shall  have  any  thing, 
even  a  country,  which  they  can  call  their 
own.”  Not  only  men  of  property,  but  men 
of  every  rank,  did  come  forward ;  English¬ 
men  made  a  noble  effort  to  withstand  the 
godless  principles  of  French  republicanism 
and  French  despotism;  and,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  still  have  a  country  we  can  call 
our  own.  And  let  us  not  forget  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  those  brave  men  who,  at  the 
cost  of  their  live.s,  and  of  objects  dearer 
than  even  life  itself,  defended  their  country 
in  that  hour  of  danger.  When  a  voluntary 
subscription  in  aid  of  government  was  set 
on  foot  in  1798,  the  flag-orticers  and  cap¬ 
tains  in  the  fleet  off'  Cadiz  subscribed  no 
less  than  5000/.,  “  which  was  very  well,” 
as  Collingwood  adds,  “  considering  how  few 
of  us  are  men  of  fortune.”  But  he  and 
the  other  officers  gave  to  their  country’s 
cause  things  far  more  valuable  than  their 
money, — their  time,  their  health,  their  tal¬ 
ents,  their  lives.  “  What  should  I  suffer,” 
was  our  hero’s  exclamation,  ‘‘if,  in  this  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nations,  this  general  call  of  En¬ 
glishmen  to  the  standard  of  their  country, 
“I  should  be  without  occupation!' — a 
miserable  creature!”  With  such  feelings 
as  these  ever  kindling  in  his  soul,  we  may 
guess  what  must  have  been  his  joy  at  the 
great  victory  of  the  Nile  gained  by  his 
friend  Nelson  in  1798;  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  imagine  his  regret  at  not 
being  himself  present  there. 

During  a  few  weeks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year.  Captain  Collingwood  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  home,  and 
to  visit  his  beloved  wife  and  his  two  child¬ 
ren.  But  in  May  he  was  made  a  rear-ad¬ 
miral,  and  employed  in  the  tedious  and  in¬ 
glorious,  but  useful  service  of  blockading 
the  enemy’s  fleet.  Aft»*r  a  year  and  more 
had  been  spent  in  this  way,  his  ship,  the 

*  Yet  elsewhere  he  says,  not  long  afterward*, 
writing  to  his  wife,  ”  If  it  were  peace,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  he  a  happier  set  of  creature*  in 
Northumberland  than  we  should  be.”  He  loved 
peace  for  it*  own  sake,  and  would  have  enjoyed  it ; 
but  when  war  threatened  his  native  land,  he  could 
not  Bit  still  and  inactive. 
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Barfleur,  was  for  some  weeks  in  Plymouth 
Dock;  but  since  its  stay  there  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  the  season  was  winter,  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood  did  not  at  first  undertake  the 
long  journey  from  Northumberland  to  Ply¬ 
mouth.  This  was,  he  writes,  a  melan¬ 
choly,  forlorn  time  to  him,  to  bo  so  near 
those  whom  he  best  loved,  and  yet  to  have 
not  a  glimpse  of  them.  After  Christmas  he 
tells  his  father-in-law  how  glad  he  should 
have  been  could  he  have  joined  them ; 

“  but  it  will  not  be  long,”  continues  he — 

“  two  years  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  me 
completely,  and  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to 
be  nursed.  God  knows  how  little  claim  I 
have  on  any  body  to  take  that  trouble. 
My  daughters  can  never  be  to  me  what 
yours  have  been,  whose  affections  have 
been  nurtured  by  daily  acts  of  kindness. 
They  may  be  told  that  it  is  a  duty  to  regard 
me ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  should  have  the  same  feeling  for  a 
person  of  whom  they  have  only  heard.” 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  eight  years. 
Admiral  Collingwood  was  at  length  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  his  wife,  who  had  travelled 
in  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  north  into 
Devonshire  to  meet  him.  His  interview' 
with  her  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  his  own  words.  “  I  had  been  reckoning 
on  the  possibility  of  her  arrival  that  Tues¬ 
day,  when  about  two  o’clock  I  received  an 
express  to  go  to  sea  immediately,  with  all 
the  ships  that  were  ready  ;  and  had  we  not 
been  engaged  at  a  court-martial,  I  might 
have  got  out  that  day  :  but  this  business 
delayed  me  till  near  night,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  on  shore  until  eight  o’clock, 
for  the  chance  of  their  arrival.  I  went  to 
dine  with  Lord  Nelson  ;  and  while  we  were 
at  dinner  their  arrival  was  announced  to 
me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  I  had  desired 
my  wife  to  come,  and  found  her  and  little 
Sarah  as  well  after  their  journey  as  if  it 
had  lasted  only  for  the  day.  No  greater 
happiness  is  human  nature  capable  of  than 
was  mine  that  evening ;  but  at  dawn  we 
parted,  and  I  went  to  sea  /”  The  battle  of 
Copenhagen  took  place  shortly  afterwards ; 
and  then  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
which,  for  a  time,  restored  our  hero  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  Early  iu  1802  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Morpeth,  where  he  spent  a  year 
of  rest  and  happiness  in  superintending  the 
education  of  his  daughters,  and  in  study, 
especially  in  reading  history.  His  chief 


amusements,  besides  that  of  conversation 
with  his  family,  were  in  drawing,  planting,' 
and  gardening.  Of  this  last  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  ;  and  he  was  once  found  by 
a  brother-admiral,  who  was  looking  for  him 
in  his  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench, 
digging  busily  with  his  favourite,  old  Scott 
the  gardener.  Of  this  faithful  servant  he 
frequently  speaks  in  his  letters,  in  one  of 
which  he  says,  “  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  old  Scott  is  a  much  happier  man  than 
if  he  had  been  born  a  statesman,  and  has 
done  more  good  in  his  day  than  most  of 
them.  Robes  and  furred  gowns  veil  pas¬ 
sions,  vanities,  and  sordid  interests,  that 
Scott  never  knew.”  And  writing  to  his 
father-in-law  from  on  board  ship,  at  a  time 
when  Mrs.  Collingwood  was  not  at  home, 
he  thoughtfully  says,  “  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  woidd  send  Scott  a  guinea 
for  me,  for  these  hard  times-  must  pinch 
the  poor  old  man ;  and  he  will  miss  my 
wife,  who  was  very  kind  to  him.”  Of  the 
admiral’s  love  of  planting,  and  of  his  at¬ 
tention  and  care  respecting  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  there  will  be  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
such  harmless  amusements  and  good  occu¬ 
pations  a  twelvemonth  at  home  flew  swiftly 
by,  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
180.3,  the  war  w  ith  the  usurper  Buonaparte 
broke  out;  the  admiral  was  called  to  his 
country’s  service ;  and  though  his  life  was 
prolonged  for  seven  years  more,  yet  he 
never  returned  home  again.  Thus  was  he 
forced  to  leave  his  family  almost,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  before  he  became 
known  to  his  own  children. 

Collingwood  was  stationed  off  Brest,  to 
blockade  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, — a  tire¬ 
some  and  not  very  glorious  service,  yet  a 
difficult  one  and  exceedingly  important. 
Often  would  the  admiral  pass  the  whole  of 
the  night  on  the  quarter-deck,  sleeping  at 
intervals  on  a  gun,  and  then  rising  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest  the 

'  “  I  wish  every  body  thought  on  this  subject  as 
1  do  ;  they  would  not  walk  through  their  farms  with¬ 
out  a  pocketful  of  acorns  to  drop  in  the  hedge-sides, 
and  then  let  them  take  their  chance.” 

’  These  were  “  hard  times  for  just  then  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation, 
and  the  famine  that  prevailed  in  consequence  of  two 
bad  harvests  together  was  very  alarming.  Bread  was 
20d.  the  quartern  loaf,  and  wages  were  not  high  in 
proportion  ;  yet  often  has  the  writer  of  this  heard  old 
people  of  the  working  class  gravely  maintain  that 
these  were  ”  better  times”  than  the  present. 
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admiral,  “  a  captain’s  barge  must  never  be 
employed  for  such  purposes ;  but  I  hope 
they  make  every  possible  use  of  mine." 

Attention  to  economy  and  skill  in  man¬ 
agement  of  stores  were  leading  points  in 
Collingwood’s  naval  character;  and  most 
important  points  they  were,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  those  tedious  blockades  and  cruisings 
off  an  enemy’s  shore,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  consumed.  He  was 
afraid  that  it  might  be  the  policy  of  the 
French,  unable  to  cope  with  the  British 
navy  on  the  open  seas,  to  force  us  to  keep 
up  an  immense  fleet  at  a  great  expense, 
until  at  length  poverty  and  distress  shonld 
compel  us  to  give  way.  Hence  his  thoughts 
were  ever  bent  on  economising,  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
sailing  the  ships.  “  The  diflerence,”  he 
said,  “  I  observe  in  them  is  inuuense : 
some  men,  who  have  the  foresight  to  dis-  I 
cern  wliat  our  first  difficulty  will  be,  sup-  ! 
port  and  provide  their  ships  by  enchant-  i 
ment,  one  scarce  knows  how  ;  while  others,  i 
less  provident,  would  exhaust  a  dockyard,  i 
and  still  be  in  want.  1  do  not  think 
these  gentlemen  should  go  to  sea ;  they  I 
certainly  do  not  regard  or  feel  for  the  i 
future  necessities  of  their  country.”  .\nd  I 
sometimes  of  such  persons  he  would  speak 
with  great  severity.  “  That  officer,”  he 
once  said,  “  should  never  sail  without  a 
store-ship  in  company.  He  knows  as  much 
seamanship  as  the  king’s  attorney- general : 

I  would  not  trust  him  with  a  boat  in  a 
trout-stream.” 

Captain  Collingwood  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  liberals,  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  who  thought  that  the  war  of  the 
revolution  was  a  needless  or  unjustifiable 
war.  He  acted  upon  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  considering  that 
“  When  from  our  neighbour’s  roof  the  fires  begin 

To  mount,  ’tis  time  for  us  to  look  within.” 

And  since  he  was  neither  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  danger  threat¬ 
ening  his  country,  nor  wicked  enough  to 
desire  his  country’s  ruin,  he  thus  plainly 
expressed  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  in 
1798.  “  The  question  is  not  merely,  who 

shall  be  conqueror,  with  the  acquisition  of 
some  island  or  colony  ceded  by  a  treaty, ! 
and  then  the  busine.ss  concludes  ;  but  whe-  ! 
ther  we  shall  any  longer  be  a  people, —  | 
whether  Britain  is  still  to  bo  enrolh  d  among  , 
the  list  of  European  nations, — whether  the  i 


name  of  Englishman  is  to  continue  an  ap¬ 
pellation  of  honour,  conveying  the  idea  of 
ever}'  quality  which  makes  human  nature 
respectable,  or  a  terni  of  reproach  and  in¬ 
famy,  the  designation  of  beggars  and  slaves. 
Men  of  property  must  come  forward  both 
with  purse  and  sword  ;  for  the  contest  must 
decide  whether  they  shall  have  any  thing, 
even  a  country,  which  they  can  call  their 
own.”  Not  only  men  of  property,  but  men 
of  every  rank,  did  come  forward ;  English¬ 
men  made  a  noble  effort  to  withstand  the 
godless  principles  of  French  republicanism 
and  French  despotism ;  and,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  still  have  a  conntry  we  can  call 
our  own.  And  let  us  not  forget  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  those  brave  men  who,  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives,  and  of  objects  dearer 
than  even  life  itself,  defended  their  country 
in  that  hour  of  danger.  When  a  voluntary 
subscription  in  aid  of  government  was  set 
on  foot  in  1798,  the  flag-officers  and  cap¬ 
tains  in  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  subscribed  no 
less  than  5000/.,  “  which  was  very  well,” 
as  Collingwood  adds,  “  considering  how  few 
of  us  arc  men  of  fortune.”  But  he  and 
the  other  officers  gave  to  their  country’s 
cause  things  far  more  valuable  than  their 
money, — their  time,  their  health,  their  tal¬ 
ents,  their  lives.  “  What  shonld  I  suffer,” 
was  our  hero’s  exclamation,  “  if,  in  this  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nations,  this  general  call  of  En¬ 
glishmen  to  the  standard  of  their  country, 
“I  should  be  without  occupation!* — a 
miserable  creature  !  ”  With  such  feelings 
as  these  ever  kindling  in  his  soul,  we  may 
guess  what  must  have  been  his  joy  at  the 
great  victory  of  the  Nile  gained  by  his 
friend  Nelson  in  1798;  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  imagine  his  regret  at  not 
being  himself  present  there. 

During  a  few  weeks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year.  Captain  Collingwood  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  home,  and 
to  visit  his  beloved  wife  and  his  two  child¬ 
ren.  But  in  May  he  was  made  a  rear-ad¬ 
miral,  and  employed  in  the  tedious  and  in¬ 
glorious,  but  useful  service  of  blockading 
the  enemy’s  fleet.  Aft»‘r  a  year  and  more 
had  been  spent  in  this  way,  his  ship,  the 

'  Yet  elsewhere  he  says,  not  long  afterwards, 
writing  to  bis  wife,  “  If  it  were  peace,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  a  happier  set  of  creatures  in 
Northumberland  than  we  should  he.”  He  loved 
peace  for  its  own  sake,  and  would  have  enjoyed  it ; 
but  when  war  threatened  his  native  land,  he  could 
not  sit  still  and  inactive. 
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Barfleur,  was  for  some  weeks  in  Plymouth 
Dock;  but  since  its  stay  there  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  the  season  was  winter,  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood  did  not  at  first  undertake  the 
long  journey  from  Northumberland  to  Ply¬ 
mouth.  This  was,  he  writes,  a  melan¬ 
choly,  forlorn  time  to  him,  to  be  so  near 
those  whom  he  best  loved,  and  yet  to  have 
not  a  glimpse  of  them.  After  Christmas  he 
tells  his  father-in-law'  how  glad  he  should 
have  been  could  he  have  joined  them ; 

“  but  it  will  not  be  long,”  continues  he — 

“  two  years  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  me 
completely,  and  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to 
be  nursed.  God  know's  how  little  claim  I 
have  on  any  body  to  take  that  trouble. 
My  daughters  can  never  be  to  me  what 
yours  have  been,  whose  affections  have 
been  nurtured  by  daily  acts  of  kindness. 

I  They  may  be  told  that  it  is  a  duty  to  regard 
j  me ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  should  have  the  same  feeling  for  a 
person  of  whom  they  have  only  heard.” 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  eight  years. 
Admiral  Collingwood  was  at  length  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  his  wife,  who  had  travelled 
in  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  north  into 
Devonshire  to  meet  him.  His  interview 
with  her  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  his  own  words.  “  I  had  been  reckoning 
on  the  possibility  of  her  arrival  that  Tues¬ 
day',  when  about  two  o’clock  I  received  an 
express  to  go  to  sea  immediately,  with  all 
the  ships  that  were  ready  ;  and  had  we  not 
been  engaged  at  a  court-martial,  I  might 
have  got  out  that  day  :  but  this  business 
delayed  me  till  near  night,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  on  shore  until  eight  o’clock, 

1  for  the  chance  of  their  arrival.  I  went  to 
;  dine  with  Lord  Nelson  ;  and  while  we  were 
at  dinner  their  arrival  was  announced  to 
me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  I  had  desired 
;  my  wife  to  come,  and  found  her  and  little 
j  Sarah  as  well  after  their  journey  as  if  it 
had  lasted  only  for  the  day.  No  greater 
happiness  is  human  nature  capable  of  than 
was  mine  that  evening ;  but  at  dawn  we 
parted,  and  I  went  to  sea!”  The  battle  of 
Copenhagen  took  place  shortly  afterwards ; 
i  and  then  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens, 

'  which,  for  a  time,  restored  our  hero  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  Early  in  1802  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Morpeth,  where  he  spent  a  year 
of  rest  and  happiness  in  superintending  the 
education  of  his  daughters,  and  in  study, 
especially  in  reading  history.  His  chief 


amusements,  besides  that  of  conversation 
with  his  family,  were  in  drawing,  planting,’ 
and  gardening.  Of  this  last  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  ;  and  he  was  once  found  by 
a  brother-admiral,  who  was  looking  for  him 
in  his  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench, 
digging  busily  with  his  favourite,  old  Scott 
the  gardener.  Of  this  faithful  servant  he 
frequently  speaks  in  his  letters,  in  one  of 
which  he  says,  “  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  old  Scott  is  a  much  happier  man  than 
if  he  had  been  born  a  statesman,  and  has 
done  more  good  in  his  day  than  most  of 
them.  Robes  and  furred  gowns  veil  pas¬ 
sions,  vanities,  and  sordid  interests,  that 
Scott  never  knew.”  And  writing  to  his 
father-in-law  from  on  board  ship,  at  a  time 
when  Mrs.  Collingwood  was  not  at  home, 
he  thoughtfully  says,  “  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  send  Scott  a  guinea 
for  me,  for  these  hard  times^  must  pinch 
the  poor  old  man ;  and  he  will  miss  my 
wife,  who  was  very  kind  to  him.”  Of  the 
admiral’s  love  of  planting,  and  of  his  at¬ 
tention  and  care  respecting  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  there  will  be  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
such  harmless  amusements  and  good  occu¬ 
pations  a  twelvemonth  at  home  flew  swiftly 
by,  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
180.3,  the  war  with  the  usurper  Buonaparte 
broke  out ;  the  admiral  was  called  to  his 
country’s  service ;  and  though  his  life  was 
prolonged  for  seven  years  more,  yet  he 
never  returned  home  again.  Thus  was  he 
forced  to  leave  his  family  almost,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  before  he  became 
known  to  his  own  children. 

Collingwood  was  stationed  off  Brest,  to 
blockade  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, — a  tire¬ 
some  and  not  very  glorious  service,  yet  a 
difficult  one  and  exceedingly  important. 
Often  would  the  admiral  pass  the  whole  of 
the  night  on  the  quarter-deck,  sleeping  at 
intervals  on  a  gun,  and  then  rising  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest  the 

•  “  I  wish  every  body  thought  on  this  subject  as 
I  do  ;  they  would  not  walk  through  their  farms  with¬ 
out  a  pocketful  of  acorns  to  drop  in  the  hedge-sides, 
and  then  let  them  take  their  chance.” 

’  These  were  “  hard  times  for  just  then  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation, 
and  the  famine  that  prevailed  in  consequence  of  two 
bad  harvests  together  was  very  alarming.  Bread  was 
20d.  the  quartern  loaf,  and  wages  were  not  high  in 
proportion  ;  yet  often  has  the  writer  of  this  heard  old 
people  of  the  working  class  gravely  maintain  that 
these  were  "  better  times”  thM  the  present. 
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enemy  should  escape  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  Often  when  he  and  his  friend 
Lieutenant  Clavcll  have  been  alone,  if  the 
latter  would  have  persuaded  him  that  there 
was  no  need  of  their  watching,  as  a  good 
look-out  was  kept,  the  admiral  would  say, 
“  I  fear  you  are  exhausted ;  you  have  need 
of  rest.  So  go  to  bed,  Clavell ;  and  1  will 
watch  by  myself.”  In  this  service  he  would 
often  be  a  week  without  having  his  clothes 
off.  In  reading  of  such  efforts  and  so 
much  perseverance  in  them,  we  cannot  but 
be  reminded  of  the  beautiful  resemblance, 
so  often  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture,  of  our 
Christian  course  to  a  state  of  warfare. 
What  will  the  noble  spirits  of  either  ser¬ 
vice,  naval  or  military,  shrink  from  daring 
or  enduring,  when  duty  calls  them?  And 
why  is  the  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  so 
often  found,  in  these  days  at  least,  to  be 
less  daring,  less  enduring  ?  It  is  a  truth 
which  all  must  confess,  that  “  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  in¬ 
corruptible.”'  Yet  is  it  at  all  a  less  mani¬ 
fest  truth,  that  to  many  of  His  disciples  the 
solemn  reproof  of  our  Redeemer  is  still  ap¬ 
plicable,  “  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation.”* 

Admiral  Collingwood  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1805  in  the  same  laborious  ser¬ 
vice,  occasionally  shifting  his  flag  from  ship 
to  ship,  so  as  never  to  be  obliged  to  go  into 
port  either  for  victualling  or  repairs.  He 
was  afterwards  ordered  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea ;  and  with  only  three  ships  of 
the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  bomb-ship,  he 
blocked  up  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  fleet 
in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Spanish  coast ; 
managing,  at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  the 
smallness  of  his  own  force.  In  September 
Lord  Nelson  joined  them,  taking  the  first 
command,  with  Collingwood  for  his  second ; 
and  thus  combined  they  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  enemy’s  fleet  to  an  encounter; 
and  their  efforts  being  at  length  successful, 
ended  in  the  glorious,  yet  melancholy  day 
of  Trafalgar.  Nelson’s  letter  to  his  “  dear 
Coll.,”  as  he  familiarly  called  his  friend, 
breathes  a  noble  spirit  of  courage  and  patri¬ 
otism,  nor  can  it  be  too  frequently  reprint¬ 
ed.  “  I  send  you,”  he  writes,  previously 
to  the  battle,  “  my  plan  of  attack,  .as  far  as 
a  man  dare  venture  to  guess  at  the  very 
uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be  found 
'  1  Cor.  iz.  25.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  40,  41. 


in  ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  place  you 
perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my  intentions, 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judgment  for 
carrying  them  into  effect.  We  can,  my  dear 
Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies ;  we  have  only 
one  great  object  in  view, — that  of  annihi¬ 
lating  our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious 
peace  for  our  country.”  With  such  manly 
and  patriotic  feelings  did  these  two  British 
admirals  expect  the  approach  of  that  event¬ 
ful  day,  which,  while  it  covered  both  with 
glory,  was  to  envelope  one  of  them  in  the 
shades  of  death.  Nelson  was  ready  with 
his  immortal  signal,  —  a  signal  only  ex¬ 
pressing  the  thoughts  of  his  own  heart, — 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
DUTY;  and  Collingwood  felt,  as  he  expresses 
it  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  as  if  the  welfare 
of  England  depended  on  them  alone.”  The 
last  letter  that  Nelson  ever  wrote  was  to  his 
friend  and  brother-admiral,  inviting  him  on 
board  the  Victory' :  “What  a  beautiful  day  1” 
he  writes, — “  will  you  be  tempted  out  of 
your  ship?  If  you  will,  hoist  the  Assent 
and  Victory’s  pendants.”  To  the  note  con¬ 
taining  this  invitation,  Collingwood  had 
added  this  remark  :  “  Before  the  answer  to 
this  letter  had  got  to  the  Victory,  the  signal 
was  made  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  coming 
out  of  Citdiz;  and  we  chased  immediately.” 

It  pleased,  as  Collingwood  properly  states 
in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, — “  It  pleased 
the  almighty  Disposer  of  all  events  to  grant 
his  majesty’s  arms  a  complete  and  glorious 
victor}'.”  In  that  victory  our  hero  bore  no 
mean  part.  His  ship  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  English  vessel,  and  was  pressing 
alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  com¬ 
bined  fleet,  when  Nelson  said  to  Captain 
Blackwood,  “  See  how  that  noble  fellow 
Collingwood  takes  his  ship  into  action 
How  I  envy  him  I”  And  Collingwood, 
well  knowing  his  commander  and  friend, 
observed  about  the  same  time,  “  What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  here !  ”  A  very 
little  more,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign  would 
alone  have  captured  the  Spanish  admiral's 
ship,  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-three 
sail ;  but,  however,  she  sustained  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  other  English  ships  came  up 
in  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  to 
take  their  share  also  in  the  deadly  encoun¬ 
ter.  It  w'as  supposed  Colling wooel’s  ship 
must  have  perished ;  therefore  it  may  be 
imagined  with  what  joy  his  flag  was  espied 
still  flying  triumphantly  above  the  smoke. 
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Collingwood  maintained  during  this  fearful 
struggle  the  most  perfect  calmness,  attend¬ 
ing  to  every  thing  needful,  even  to  such 
small  matters  as  the  preservation  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  from  needless  damage.  At  half-past 
two  o’clock,  on  October  21,  1805,  the  Span¬ 
ish  admiral  struck :  and  about  the  same  time 
Nelson’s  mortal  wound  was  reported  to  Col¬ 
lingwood  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  just  as 
the  engagement  was  decided,  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar  breathed  his  last. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  further 
into  the  particulars  of  that  great  engage¬ 
ment,  which  is  more  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Nelson ;  so  that  it  shall 
suffice  to  have  pointed  out  the  very  con¬ 
spicuous  part  borne  by  Collingwood  like¬ 
wise  at  Trafalgar.  No  one,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  shrewd  saying,  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet  de  chambre  ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Smith,  a  valued  domestic  servant,  of 
Admiral  Collingwood’s  behaviour  just  be¬ 
fore  the  engagement,  furnishes  a  proof  that 
this  is  not  always  correct.  “  I  entered  the 
adinir.al’s  cabin,”  he  says,  “  about  daylight, 
and  found  him  already  up  and  dressing.  He 
asked  if  1  had  seen  the  French  Heet ;  and 
on  my  replying  that  1  had  not,  he  told  me 
to  look  out  at  them,  adding  that  in  a  short 
time  we  should  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
Uiem.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  ships 
to  leeward  ;*  but  I  could  not  help  looking 
with  still  greater  interest  at  the  admiral, 
who,  during  all  this  time,  was  shaving  him¬ 
self  with  a  composure  that  astonished  me.” 
The  admiral  dressed  himself  that  morning 
with  peculiar  care;  and  advised  Clavell, 
whom  he  met  afterwards,  to  pull  his  boots 
off,  saying,  “  You  had  better  put  on  silk 
stockings,  os  1  have  done  ;  for  if  one  should 
get  a  shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so 
much  more  manageable  for  the  surgeon.” 
He  then  visited  the  decks,  encouraging  the 
men,  and  addressing  the  officers  in  such 
words  as  these :  “  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us 
do  something  to-day  which  the  world  may 
talk  of  hereafter.”  So  great  was  the  calm¬ 
ness  and  self-command  of  this  Biitish  ad¬ 
miral  ;  nor  was  it  forgotten,  when  victory 
had  been  the  result  of  their  efforts,  to 
Whose  almighty  power  the  success  was  to 
be  ascribed.  Of  this  the  following  extract 
from  a  general  order,  dated  on  the  day  after 
the  battle,  may  serve  as  a  proof.  “  The 

‘  Towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  wiud  is 
blowing. 


Almighty  God,  whose  arm  is  strength, 
having  of  His  great  mercy  been  pleased  to 
crown  the  exertions  of  his  majesty’s  fleet 
with  success,  in  giving  them  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies  on  the  21st  of 
this  month ;  and  that  all  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving  may  be  offered  up  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  for  the  great  benefit  to  our  country 
and  to  mankind ;  I  have  thought  proper 
that  a  day  should  be  appointed  of  general 
humiliation  before  God,  and  thanksgiving 
for  His  merciful  goodness,  imploring  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  a  continuation  of  His  di¬ 
vine  mercy,  and  His  constant  aid  to  us  in 
defence  of  our  country’s  liberties  and  laws, 
without  which  the  utmost  efi'orts  of  man  are 
nought.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Collingwood,  no  unworthy  successor  of  so 
great  a  name.  In  one  respect  our  hero 
has  been  blamed,  however ;  and  it  has  been 
stated,  truly  enough,  that  he  chose  to  act 
contrary  to  the  plans  of  Nelson.  It  has 
been  thought  that,  instead  of  sinking  and 
destroying  the  captured  ships  of  the  enemy 
after  the  engagement,  our  British  fleet 
might  have  been  brought  to  anchor,  and 
the  prizes  saved.  Nelson’s  last  orders  were, 
it  is  true,  to  that  effect ;  but  when  he  gave 
these,  he  was  lying  in  his  cabin,  mortally 
wounded,  and  not  aware  of  the  state  of  his 
fleet.  But  a  heavy  w  ind  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  they  had  only  a  lee  shore  to  an¬ 
chor  on  ;  besides  which,  the  ships  had  been 
so  much  damaged  in  the  battle,  that  most 
likely,  instead  of  saving  their  prizes,  they 
would  themselves  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 
Such  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Colling- 
w  ood,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  judg¬ 
ing,  and  was  well  fitted  to  judge  correctly: 
and  though  it  may  be  easy  to  find  fault 
with  him  now  for  not  having  preserved  the 
prizes,  what  would  have  been  said  of  him, 
if,  immediately  after  so  mighty  a  victory, 
he  had  been  the  means  of  sinking  our  ow  n 
ships  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  havoc  and  miseries 
of  war,  humane  conduct  and  good  offices 
between  enemies  shine  forth  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  day. 
To  soften  the  distresses  of  the  vanquished, 
a  flag  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
to  offer  him  his  wounded  men  ;  and  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  wine  was  sent  in  return,  with  an 
offer  of  the  use  of  the  Spanish  bospitala 
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for  the  cure  of  the  wounded  British.  These 
kindnesses  were  performed  with  good  faith 
on  both  sides;  and  several  presents  were 
received  and  given,  among  which  an  En¬ 
glish  cheese  and  a  cask  of  porter,  which 
were  then  rarities  at  Cadiz,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  tlian 
these  acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  enemies,  who  thus 
prove  themselves  to  be  not  personal  but 
naHonal  foe%\  and  since  war,  undoubtedly 
an  evil,  appears  to  be  sometimes  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  we  cannot  but  welcome  every 
feeling  which  is  at  all  calculated  to  lessen 
its  horrors  and  miseries. 

The  honourswhich  Admiral  Collingwood 
had  now  so  justly  and  so  hardly  earned  were 
soon  poured  upon  him  by  his  grateful  king 
and  country.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Collingwood,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  of  thanks  from  George  the 
Third,  through  his  private  secretary,'  and 
also  the  thanks  of  both  House's  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  pension,  likewise,  of  2000/.  a  year 
was  granted  him  for  his  own  life,  and  in 
case  of  his  death,  1000/.  a  year  to  Lady 
Collingwood,  and  500/.  to  each  of  his 
daughters.  At  such  preferments  and  such 
pensions  it  had  long  been  the  habit  of  | 
what  is  called  the  liberal  party  to  sneer 
and  take  exception  ;  but  since  they  have 
been  in  power  for  ten  years,  and  have 
made  their  peers,  and  bestowed  their  pen¬ 
sions,  the  people  of  England  have  learned 
to  doubt  whether  their  so-called  economy  is 
not  worse  even  than  the  profusion  before 
complained  of.  Certainly,  us  in  Colling- 
wood’s  case,  the  Tories  did  not  altrays 
throw  away  their  honours  and  pensions, 
nor  were  they  driven  to  barter  and  traffic 
in  places  and  peerages  as  their  less  fortu* 
nate  opponents  have  sometimes  been.  But 
the  great  charm  of  titles  and  honours, 
(when  they  are  not  inherited  from  our 
feathers,)  is  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
not  undeserved  ;  and  this  feeling  rendered 
his  rank  acceptable  and  agreeable  to  Lord 
Collingwood,  although  he  scarcely  had  mo¬ 
ney  enough  at  his  banker’s  to  pay  for  his 
patent  of  nobility.'*'  In  his  private  letters 
Ills  honest  joy  is  openly  expressed,  and  he 

*  This  honourable  notice  delighted  the  loyal  heart 
of  the  British  sailor.  “  1  value  it  above  every  thing,” 
is  hii  own  expression. 

*  “  Let  others  plead  for  pensions,"  he  rays  ;  “  1 
can  be  rich  without  money,  by  endeavouring  to  be 
(uperior  to  every  thing  poor.  I  would  have  my  ser- 


felt  thankful  for  his  blessings  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  “  This  is  Christmas-day,”  he 
writes  on  the  25th  of  December,  1 805,  “  a 
merry  and  cheerful  one,  I  hope,  to  all  my 
darlings.  May  God  bless  us,  and  grant 
that  we  may  pass  the  next  together.  Every 
body  is  very  good  to  me ;  but  his  majesty’s 
letters  are  my  pride ;  it  is  there  I  feel  the 
object  of  my  life  attained.” 

After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  days  of 
Lord  Collingwood  were  entirely  spent  in 
watching  and  blockading  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  ;  nor  was  he  again  allowed  to  take 
part  in  that  active  service  of  which  he  was 
desirous,  and  for  which  he  had  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  so  well  qualified.  “  How  I  long,” 
says  he  on  one  occasion,  “  to  have  a  peep 
into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk  in  my  own 
garden  !  It  is  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my 
hopes.  If  I  could  get  another  blow  at  the 
Frenchmen,  I  would  certainly  come  home 
and  compose  my  perturbed  spirits.”  It  has 
been  already  noticed  how  extremely  fond 
our  naval  hero  was  of  gardening  and  plant¬ 
ing,  than  which  two  more  innocent  and 
pleasing  occupations  cannot  be  found.'  Yet, 
season  after  season  went  by  without  his 
even  seeing  a  green  leaf ;  and  it  was  only 
by  report  from  home  that  he  could  learn 
the  gradual  progress  of  those  oaks  which 
he  had  himself  planted  with  so  much  care. 
Old  Scott,  to  whom  his  noble  master  would 
often  send  kind  messages  and  gifts,  was 
never  more  to  see  his  master  alive ;  and 
instead  of  occasional  repose  among  the  joys 
of  home  and  in  the  groves  of  his  own  plant¬ 
ing,  Lord  Collingwood  was  doomed  to  wear 
out  his  strength  and  his  days  on  the  barren 
solitary  deck  of  his  ship.  However,  his  life 
was  not  wasted  ;  for  by  his  various  com¬ 
munications  and  arrangements  with  differ- 
I  ent  nations,  no  less  than  by  his  skill  in 
I  blockading  the  enemy,  he  rendered  his 
I  country  continually  the  best  and  most  es¬ 
sential  service. 

Early  in  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Edward  Col¬ 
lingwood,  a  cousin  of  the  admiral,  died,  and 

vices  to  my  country  unstained  by  any  interested  mo¬ 
tive  ;  and  old  Scott”  (his  gardener)  “  and  I  can  go 
on  in  our  cabbage-garden  without  much  greater  ex- 
jiense  than  formerly.” 

'  ‘‘Tell  me  how  do  the  trees  I  planted  thrive? 
Is  there  shade  under  the  three  oaks  for  a  comfortable 
summer  seat  ?  Do  the  poplars  grow  at  the  walk, 
and  does  the  wall  of  the  terrace  stand  firm  ?’’  I'hese 
are  questions  which  the  absent  admiral  delighted  in 
having  answered  from  home. 
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much  the  employment  of  the  young  of 
either  sex,  the  admiral  was  very  strenuous. 
“  Above  all  things,  keep  novels  out  of  their 
reach,”  was  his  advice ;  but  if  he  had  been 
on  shore,  he  would  have  found  that  some¬ 
what  difficult,  not  to  say  undesirable,  since 
too  often  pleasures  being  totally  forbidden 
are  more  sought  after,  and  at  last  more 
greedily  indulged  in,  than  they  .would  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  It  is  surely  better  to  allow 
the  young  to  read  some  good  works  of  fic¬ 
tion,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  so  forth, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  endeavour  to 
instil  a  taste  and  relish  for  literature  of  a 
more  solid  character,  than  to  forbid  altoge¬ 
ther  what  at  one  time  of  life  or  other  they 
are  sure  to  come  in  contact  with.  Let  such 
reading  be  indulged  in  simply  as  a  means 
of  lightening  and  unbending  the  mind,  and 
then  every  thing  will  be  kept  in  its  proper 
place.  Lord  Collingwood  was  very’  anxious 
that  his  children  should  be  kept  constantly 
employed.  “  I  beseech  you,  dearest  Sarah,” 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  “  keep  them 
constantly  employed ;  make  them  read  to 
you,  not  trifles,  but  history',  in  the  manner 
we  used  to  do  in  the  winter  cveuings :  blessed 
evenings  indeed !  The  human  mind  will 
improve  itself,  if  it  be  kept  in  action :  but 
grows  dull  and  torpid  when  left  to  slumber. 
I  believe  even  stupidity  itself  may  be  culti¬ 
vated.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  quit  the 
subject,  to  bring  forward  one  short  speci¬ 
men  of  Lord  Collingwood’s  fondness  for  his 
absent  children.  It  is  amusing  and  very 
pleasing  to  find  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tra¬ 
falgar  penning  a  note  like  the  following  : — 

“  My  darlings,  little  Sarah  and  Mary, — 
I  was  delighted  with  your  last  letters,  my 
blessings;  and  desire  you  to  write  to  me 
very  often,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  of  the 
city  of  Newcastle,  and  town  of  Morpeth. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  many  happy  days  and 
many  a  good  laugh  together  yet.  lie  kind 
to  old  Scott ;  and  when  you  see  him  weed¬ 
ing  my  oaks,*  give  the  old  man  a  shilling. 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you  !”** 


*  I  am  most  anxious  about,”  he  remarks 

elsewhere,  ”  is  the  plantation  of  oak  in  the  country. 
We  shall  never  cease  to  be  a  great  people  while  we 
have  ships,  which  we  cannot  have  without  timber ; 
and  that  it  not  planted,  because  people  are  unable 
to  play  at  cards  next  year  with  the  produce  of  it” 

^  Two  letters  of  Lord  Collingwood's  will  be  found 
in  ”  Selected  Letters  ”  (Englishman's  Library,  vol. 
z^.  pp.  79,  82). 


The  following  observations  upon  war, 
coming  as  they  do  from  one  who  spent 
almost  the  w  hole  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of 
it,  cannot  but  be  useful.  “  War  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  considered  with  levity; — it 
is  not  a  subject  in  which  the  personal  re¬ 
sentment  of  an  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  have  any  weight ; — and  the  person  who 
makes  an  honourable  peace  for  his  coun¬ 
try'  is  more  its  friend  than  he  who  adds  to 
its  splendour  by  many  victories  in  a  cause 
w  hich  was  not  of  strict  necessity.  Wrongs 
to  a  nation,  whether  of  insult  or  injustice, 
arc  not  justifiable  causes  of  war  until  re¬ 
paration  have  been  demanded  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  government  and  refused.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  war  is  of  necessity,  to  defend  the 
honour  or  interest  of  a  nation  ;  and  a  great 
nation  will  not  shrink  from  it :  for  it  is 
glorious  to  be  jealous  of  its  honour;  it  is 
its  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  it  to  bear  a 
fair  appearance  to  a  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  instigate  the  people  to  re¬ 
bellion,  or  support  them  in  it.  Such  a 
conduct,  I  conceive,  must  at  all  times  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  an  honourable 
nation  ;  although  it  may  be  reconcilable  to 
the  crooked  policy  of  a  Frenchman  of  the 
present  day.” 

The  perpetual  confinement  on  board  of 
a  ship,  and  the  constant  cares  which  Lord 
Collingwood  had  now  for  many  years  un¬ 
dergone,  without  having  had  any  release  or 
cessation,  were  but  too  plainly  beginning 
to  bring  on  a  gradual  decay  of  strength; 
and  in  1808  he  matle  an  application  to  be 
allowed  to  resign  his  command,  which  wa-s 
however,  not  listened  to,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  a  proper  successor, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Admiralty  to 
lose  services  so  valuable.  Accordingly,  he 
was  content  to  linger  on  in  a  very  feeble 
state  of  bodily  health,  still  undergoing  the 
same  imprisonment  and  continual  anxiety ; 
of  the  wearing  effects  of  which  he  speaks 
frequently  in  his  private  letters.  He  told 
only  the  truth  w  hen  he  said,  in  one  of  these, 
”  I  give  all  my  strength  and  time  to  the 
public  service,  from  daylight  until  mid¬ 
night,  often  borrowing  an  hour  or  two 
from  the  next  day ;  and  have  scarce  time 
to  eat  n>y  scanty  dinner.  I  am  worn  out, 
and  wish  to  retire  from  it;  but  it  seems 
that  I  must  not ;  and  my  greatest  fear  is, 
that  uiy  unfitucss  will  grow  upon  me.” 
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In  1809  Collingwood  was  appointed 
Major-general  of  the  Marines;  and  every 
compliment  was  paid  to  his  noble  eon- 
duct  ;  indeed,  the  greatest  possible  compli¬ 
ment  was  his  chief  trial — the  fact  that  his 
country  could  not  do  without  his  services. 
“Tough  as  I  have  been,”  he  says  on  one 
occasion,  “  I  cannot  last  much  longer.  I 
have  seen  all  the  ships  and  men  out  two  or 
three  times.  Bounce '  and  I  seem  to  be 
the  only  personages  who  stand  our  ground. 
Many  about  me  are  yielding  to  the  fatigue 
and  confinement  of  a  life  which  is  certainly 
not  natural  to  man.”  And  again  he  writes : 
“  I  am  an  unhappy  creature,  old  and  worn 
out.  I  wish  to  come  to  England  ;  but  some 
objection  is  ever  made  to  it.”  At  length, 
early  in  1810,  he  was  forced  to  resigi:  his 
command,  although  very  unwilling,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  to  quit  his  post;  but,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  leave  the  fleet,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  ;  and  on  the  7th 
of  March  1810  he  (juietly  breathed  his  last, 
in  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

It  was  found,  that  the  only  cause  of  Lord 
Collingwood’s  death  was  a  disease  of  the 
stomach,  brought  on  by  long  confinement 
on  l)oard  of  ship,  and  by  bending  over  his 
desk  to  write  his  numerous  letters ;  and 
from  tlie  length  of  years  reached  by  many 
of  the  members  of  his  family,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  our  hero  w’ould  have  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  but  for  the  slow  and  pain¬ 
ful  decay  which  his  services  to  his  country 
had  brought  on.  His  talents  were  very 
great,  not  oidy  as  an  admiral,  but  likewise 
as  a  statesman  ;  to  which  fact,  his  very  large 
correspondence  with  different  foreign  go¬ 
vernments,  and  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  he  generally  made  with  them,  bear 
sufficient  testimony.  His  kindness  to  the 
men  under  his  command  was  miiform  and 
praiseworthy  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  war  he 
was  always  anxious  to  do  whatever  was  in 
his  power  to  recal  again  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Of  his  domestic  virtues  nothing 
more  need  be  said ;  for  who  that  has  read 
tlie  foregoing  pages  cannot  see  in  him  the 
pleasing  picture  of  an  aftectionate  husband 
and  of  a  kind  and  wise  parent,  as  well  as 
a  noble  example  of  the  brave  British  ad¬ 
miral  ?  He  valued  money  only  so  far  as 
it  might  be  useful  and  applicable  to  good 
and  charitable  purposes;  and  having  well 

‘  His  favourite  dog. 


disposed  of  his  property  in  his  will,  he 
wisely  added  to  that  document  a  prayer  to 
God,  to  render  the  future  owners  of  his 
substance  contented  and  happy.  He  was 
a  regular  attendant  on  Divine  worship 
every  Sunday  ;  and  when  the  weather  would 
not  admit  of  the  crew  being  assembled  to¬ 
gether  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
he  would  read  the  service  in  his  own  cabin, 
and  employ  his  time  upon  some  devout  book. 
Lord  Collingwood  did  not  make  any  parade 
of  religion  ;  and  although  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were,  upon  the  whole,  less  favour¬ 
able  to  religion  than  the  present  are,  yet  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  there  is  more  zeal 
and  devotion  now,  there  is  probably  much 
more  hypocrisy  likewise.  Lord  Collingwood 
was  always  desirous  of  shewing  his  thank¬ 
fulness  and  devotion  to  his  Maker  by  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  fellow-creatures.  “  I  cannot,” 
lie  once  remarked,  “  for  the  life  of  me,  com¬ 
prehend  the  religion  of  an  officer  who  could 
pray  all  one  day,  and  flog  his  men  all  the 
next.” 

The  gratitude  of  the  British  nation  has 
raised  a  monument  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
to  the  officer  of  whose  life  we  have  given 
this  little  sketch,  and  who  was  buried  close 
by  the  side  of  Nelson.  To  compare  these 
is  needless ;  to  breathe  a  word  against  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  may  be  presump¬ 
tuous  ;  but  yet  surely,  when  we  remember 
how,  while  each  of  them  dared  all,  Colling¬ 
wood  also  endured  all,  for  his  country’s 
good,  we  shall  hardly  be  willing  to  rank 
him  at  all  below  his  heroic  friend. 

“  Trafalgar  tells  the  tale  of  Nelson's  fame  ; 

And  why  should  Collingwood's  less  glory  claim  ?” 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

Chap.  XIX. —  On  Composition, 

There  are  very  few  schools  in  wliich  writing 
is  taught,  where  some  attempt  should  nut  be 
made  at  teaching  composition.  Tlie  use  of 
writing  is  to  enable  a  man  to  cominunicatu 
his  sentiments;  but  it  is  nut  uncommon  to 
meet  with  persons  in  the  lower  classes  who, 
though  they  write  a  tolerable  hand,  cannot 
write  tolerable  sense.  The  first  great  stum¬ 
bling-block  is  spelling,  then  stops,  then  gram¬ 
mar.  One  step  to  remedy  these  deficiencies 
is  dictation.  Boys  should  be  accustomed  to 
write  sentences  dictated  by  the  master,  with 
the  spelling,  stops,  and  capital  letters.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  preliminary  step,  and  no 
approach  to  putting  their  own  ideas  on  paper 
in  an  intelligible  way.  A  commencement  of 
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instruction  in  this  most  desirable  branch  of 
education  may  be  made  by  the  master  read¬ 
ing  aloud  some  portion  of  a  book,  and  then 
desiring  his  pupils  to  set  down  the  substance 
of  it  in  their  own  language.  In  some  schools 
and  colleges  the  scholars  are  required  to  write 
down  each  Sunday  what  they  remember  of 
the  sermon  they  have  heard ;  which  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  79lli  canon  on  tlie  duty  of 
schoolmasters: — “As  often  as  any  sermon 
shall  be  upon  holy  or  festival  days  within 
the  parish  where  they  teach,  they  shall  bring 
their  scholars  to  the  church  where  such  sermon 
shall  be  made,  and  there  see  them  quietly  and 
orderly  Itchavc  themselves;  and  sliall  examine 
them,  at  times  convenient,  after  tlieir  return, 
wliat  they  liave  borne  away  of  such  sermon.” 

Still  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  original 
composition,  which  is  more  or  less  necessary 
for  every  person  in  after-life,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  a  mere  letter  or  a  statement  of  facts, 
or  the  drawing  up  of  an  argument.  Mr. 
Primer  endeavoured  to  give  all  his  scholars  a 
notion  of  composition  in  all  these  ways.  In 
most  schools,  tiie  latter  branch,  t.  e.  tiie  draw¬ 
ing  np  of  an  argument,  or  discussion  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  or,  ns  it  is  commonly  called,  a  theme,  is 
the  sort  of  conqrosition  principally  attended 
to.  Where  a  custom  is  general,  there  is  usually 
some  good  reason  fur  it ;  and  though  themes 
are  very  dull  affairs,  yet  Mr.  Primer  judged 
them  the  most  convenient  sort  of  composition, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  only  branch  in 
which  you  can  lay  down  rules,  and  proceed 
in  a  technical  way.  In  writing  a  letter,  the 
less  of  premeditation  and  tecnnicality  the 
better.  It  should  speak  the  genuine  feelings 
of  the  heart.  How  utterly  valueless  to  a  pa¬ 
rent  is  a  dull  epistle  from  her  child,  written  I 
in  a  formal  and  correct  manner,  and  evidently  i 
submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  master,  and  cur-  | 
rected  by  him !  Such,  fur  instance,  as  the  i 
following: —  i 

“  My  deahkst  Mamma,  | 

“  As  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  Mr.  i 
Spelman  is  so  good  as  to  allow  us  to  write  to 
our  dear  parents,  I  avail  myself  of  the  o])por-  : 
tunity  to  inform  you  that  1  am  in  good  health,  I 
and  am  making,  I  hope,  daily  progress  under 
the  instruction  which  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive.  Since  I  was  last  at  home,  I  have 
advanced,  under  the  eare  of  Mr.  Longworth, 
who  is  our  second  master,  from  the  double 
rule  of  three  to  vulgar  fractions,  and  have 
nearly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  As  in 
prwnenti.  After  school,  we  are  allowed  to  walk 
two  and  two  through  the  lanes,  but  not  to  get 
any  nuts,  or  birds’  nests,  as  Mrs.  Spelman 
fears  we  might  injure  our  clothes,  which  is 
very  considerate  of  her.  1  have  not  yet  quite 
spent  all  the  money  papa  was  so  good  us  to 
ive  me,  as  Mrs.  Spelman  is  so  kind  as  to 
eep  our  money  for  us,  until  a  proper  oppor-  j 
tunity  arrives  for  laying  it  out.  With  best 


love  to  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  re¬ 
main  your  affectionate  son, 

“  EuoENirs  Faddy.” 
Contrast  with  this  the  following  effusion : — 

“  Dear  good  Governor, 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  sovereign, 
ns  I  have  spent  all  my  money  a  month  ago, 

I  shall  also  want  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  as 
the  only  pair  I  have  (except  those  for  Sunday) 
are  torn  to  rags.  Give  Mamma,  and  Anne, 
and  Mar\',  and  Jacky,  and  Tummy,  a  kiss  n- 
picce,  and  tell  them  I  shall  have  some  fine  fun 
for  them  when  I  come  home  at  Christmas. — 
Your  affectionate  son, 

“  Frank - ” 

“  P.S. — How’s  the  ferret?  I  wish  I  had 
him  here;  only  I  am  afraid  old  Grumps  (that’s 

w  hat  we  call  Mr. - )  w  ould  not  let  me  keep 

him.” 

It  is  evident,  that  the  less  of  rule  or  art 
employed  in  letter-writing  the  better.  But 
in  discussing  a  subject  there  is  need  of  rules 
to  know  how  to  jiut  each  ])nint  in  the  clearest 
view.  Therefore  Mr.  Primer  would  not  give 
up  the  old-fashioned  theme,  —  a  knack  of 
w  riting  which  is  very  soon  ac(iuired,  and  hcl|»s 
a  boy  all  his  life  to  put  his  ideas  together. 
The  first  thing,  generally  speaking,  is  to  state 
precisely  what  you  arc  going  to  write  about; 
what  is  the  subject  to  he  discussed  ;  what  the 
point  to  be  j)roved.  Then  comes  the  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  method  of  arranging  your 
arguments  so  as  to  present  them  most  lucidly 
and  logically  ;  then  the  time  and  method  of 
answering  ultjections ;  then  the  various  modes 
of  illustrating,  liy  examples,  analogies,  quota¬ 
tions,  testimonies ;  and  lastly,  the  recapitula¬ 
tion  and  conclusion.  In  all  these  parts  of  an 
argument  Mr.  Primer  instructed  his  boys. 
Some  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  meaning  and  use  of  it  all.  Others, 
who  had  logical  heads,  mastered  the  scheme 
readily ;  but  then  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  their  application  of  it.  Some 
n])plied  the  same  dry  furmiilu  to  every  subject, 
and  pressed  every  discussion  into  the  same 
heads  and  divisions.  Others  readily  appre¬ 
hended  itlr.  Primer’s  hints,  that  great  variety 
was  required  in  the  treatment  of  subjects. 
Some  demanded  a  much  more  elaborate  state¬ 
ment  than  others.  Some  required  objections 
to  Imj  answered  early ;  some  late.  Some  re¬ 
quired  the  use  oi  a  priori  arguments  to  remove 
adverse  impressions  before  the  subject  was 
formally  stated.  It  was  only  a  few  of  the 
hoys  who  took  in  the  whole  scope  of  what 
Mr.  Primer  taught  them.  For  the  majority 
he  was  obliged  to  use  more  familiar  and  simple 
ways  of  teaching  composition.  One  plan  was, 
to  set  them  to  write  down  any  occurrence 
which  was  likely  to  have  struck  their  fancy: 
this,  next  to  letter-writing,  was  the  simplest 
w  ay  of  teaching  them  to  put  their  ideas  to¬ 
gether.  The  following  narrative,  by  Jack 
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Wilkins,  will  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  inetlioil 
which  M  r.  Primer  adopted  in  order  to  get  boys 
to  put  what  they  had  to  say  on  paper:  — 

“  Yesterday  we  went  out  to  survey  Mr.  San¬ 
derson’s  glebe-land.  It  is  a  very  long  field, 
and  there  was  some  cattle  grazing  in  it. 
George  Preeman  sent  me  out  with  the  chain  ; 
and  when  I  had  got  almost  to  the  end,  I  heard 
a  great  noise,  and  looking  round,  saw  the  bull 
running  from  amongst  the  cows  at  the  other 
end.  I  was  in  great  fear,  thinking  I  should 
be  tossed,  and  set  out  running  towards  the 
other  boys,  who  all  made  fur  a  high  gate. 
But  Harry  Scamper  stopped  a  minute,  and 
took  off  his  coat,  and  set  it  up  on  a  stick,  and 
his  hat  on  the  top  of  that.  Before  I  got  to 
the  gate,  I  fell  down  over  an  ant-hill,  I  think, 
and  heard  the  bull  coming  up  behind  me. 
The  boys  all  called  out  to  me,  ‘Get  up,  get  up! 
come  over  the  gate and  so  I  did,  though  I 
do  not  know  exactly  bow  ;  but  when  I  looked 
back,  I  saw  the  bull  tossing  and  trampling  on 
Harry  Scamper’s  coat  and  hat,  which  he  had 
taken  for  a  boy.  And  then  I  thought  how 
good  it  was  of  Harry  to  think  of  me  when  all 
the  rest  ran  away ;  and  I  thanked  him  very 
heartily.  So  then  we  all  went  home  and  did 
not  measure  any  more  that  day.  And  Mr. 
Primer,  when  he  heard  all  about  it,  praised 
Harry  for  his  presence  of  mind,  and  told  me  j 
what  danger  I  had  been  in,  and  that  I  might 
have  been  gored  to  death  by  the  bull ;  and  he 
told  me  to  kneel  down  at  night,  and  thank 
God  in  my  prayers  for  his  great  mercy  in 
saving  me.  And,  indeed,  I  feel  very  thank¬ 
ful  ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  fit  to  be  taken 
away,  but  pray  God  to  make  me  better,  in 
case  any  other  accident  should  happen  to  me 
to  take  me  out  of  this  world ;  and  I  hope  this 
will  be  a  warning  to  me  to  think  more  of  his 
mercy,  and  how  much  I  owe  him,  if  I  could 
but  understand  it  right.  I  will  attend  more 
to  my  prayers,  and  to  what  Mr.  Primer  and 
the  clergyman  teach  us,  and  then  this  acci¬ 
dent  will  turn  out  to  my  profit.” 

Chap.  XX. 

Before  the  Christmas  holydays,  Mr.  Primer 
encouraged  the  boys  to  write  tales  or  stories; 
and  if  any  were  good  enough,  they  were  read 
aloud  in  the  winter  evenings.  One  advan¬ 
tage  of  thus  exercising  the  i)upils’  minds  was, 
that  it  served  to  shew  what  was  working  in 
them — what  their  thoughts  were  occuj)ied  on 
— what  objects  they  had  in  view.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  written  by  George  Freeman,  in 
imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  T’ts/on  of  Mirza, 
received  the  commendation  of  Mr.  Primer,  as 
being  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  in¬ 
dicating  very  right  principles: — 

“  The  Vision  of  Selim. 

“  In  the  mountainous  part  of  the  vast  con¬ 
tinent  of  Asia  there  lived  a  man  of  wealth 
and  substance,  who  maintained  his  family 


and  dependants  by  the  produce  of  his  flocks 
and  herds.  He  had  several  sons,  the  eldest 
of  which  was  just  arriving  at  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  desired  to  go  forth  and  see  the 
world  before  settling  down  to  his  hereditary 
occujmtion.  The  good  father  did  not  object 
to  his  son’s  proposal,  which  was,  indeed,  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  his  country. 

‘  Go,’  said  he,  ‘  and  gather  those  stores  of 
wisdom  which  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  in¬ 
tercourse  with  men  and  cities ;  only  be  thou 
guided  by  those  principles  which  I  have  in¬ 
stilled  into  thy  heart.’  After  some  time  spent 
in  advice  and  instruction,  the  young  man  re¬ 
ceived  his  father’s  blessing  and  departed. 

“  During  the  first  day  he  threaded  his  way' 
along  the  narrow  valleys,  in  the  midst  of 
which  his  home  was  situated.  The  greater 
part  of  the  journey  was  familiar  to  him.  He 
followed  the  course  of  a  small  rivulet  which 
sometimes  bounded  cheerfully  from  rock  to 
rock,  sometimes  crept  quietly  along  flowery' 
meadows.  His  sight  was  intercepted  by  the 
rocks  and  mountains  which  rose  on  both  sides. 
Towards  evening  the  valley  began  to  expand, 
and  at  length,  a  short  time  before  the  western 
sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  the  young  tra¬ 
veller  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  moun- 
tain-jiass,  and  was  able  to  see,  from  the  ele¬ 
vation  on  which  he  stood,  a  vast  plain  spread 
before  him  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Selim  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  extent  of  the 
scene  before  him.  He  had  not  supposed  the 
world  had  been  so  large.  There  was  an  in¬ 
terminable  extent  of  plains  waving  with  corn, 
and  cattle  grazing  in  verdant  meadows,  houses 
and  villages.  Farther  on,  the  objects  were 
mixed  in  one  indiscriminate  mass ;  only'  here 
and  there  a  group  of  towers  or  minarets 
shewed  the  site  of  some  distant  city.  Selim 
could  discern  also  that  the  small  stream  which 
he  had  followed  became  gradually  larger  and 
larger  as  it  flowed  onward  through  the  plain ; 
and  what  at  first  had  been  so  shallow  that  he 
hud  leajied  across  it  in  his  sport,  became  so 
widened  in  its  progress  as  to  bear  ships  on 
its  bosom.  The  traveller  gazed  for  a  long 
time  on  these  novel  scenes ;  and  the  buoyant 
hopes  with  which  he  had  left  his  father’s 
house  began  to  be  tinged  with  some  degree 
of  apprehension  and  awe  when  he  saw  the 
extent  of  the  country  .which  lay  before  him. 
But  the  sinking  sun  and  gathering  darkness 
warned  him  to  look  around  for  some  shelter 
for  the  night ;  and  having  discovered  a  small 
cave  overhung  with  pleasant  shrubs,  he  com¬ 
mended  himself  to  the  keeping  of  Providence, 
and  sooti  sank  into  a  profound  repose. 

“  How  long  he  slept  was  uncertain,  but  he 
was  roused  from  sleep  by  some  one  culling 
I  him  by  name — ‘Selim!  awake,  awake;  it  is 
time  for  thee  to  resume  thy  journey.’  The 
youth  hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
saw  that  the  person  addressing  him  was  a 
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stranger,  clad  like  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
traveller,  but  considerably  older  in  appear¬ 
ance,  thouoh  scarcely  advanced  beyond  mid¬ 
dle  life.  His  looks  were  kind  and  intelli¬ 
gent — wisdom  and  benevolence  were  depicted 
in  his  features,  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  and 
resjiect.  Tlie  scene  immediately, around  the 
cave  where  Selim  had  lodged  presented  tlie 
same  appearance  as  on  the  jircceding  night ; 
but  the  extensive  view  which  he  had  looked 
on  at  the  setting  sun  was  now  overspread  by 
a  thick  mist,  which  entirely  shrouded  it  from 
view. 

“  ‘  Thou  wonderest,’  said  the  stranger,  ‘  that 
the  plain  which  thou  didst  behold  lust  night 
is  now  hid  from  thy  sight.  But  ere  thou 
departest  hence  thou  simlt  see  greater  won-  | 
ders  than  this.’ 

“  The  stranger  then  waved  his  staff  in  the 
air,  and  presently  the  mist  appeared  agitated, ' 
ns  it  were,  by  a  gentle  wimi,  and  removed 
farther  from  them,  but  yet  without  revealing 
the  plain  beyond. 

“  ‘  Now,’  said  the  stranger,  ‘  what  scest 
thou  7’ 

“  ‘  I  see,’  answered  the  youth,  with  asto¬ 
nishment,  ‘  a  lofty  gate,  and  crowds  entering 
therein.’ 

“  ‘  Have  they  difficulty  in  entering?’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  Selim  ;  ‘  the  way  is  fair  and 
smooth,  the  gate  open  and  inviting.  Nay,  so 
far  from  presenting  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  so  many  travellers  all  throng¬ 
ing  one  way,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist 
the  stream.’ 

“  ‘  ’Tis  even  so,’  said  the  stranger ;  ‘  that  j 
gate  is  an  emblem  of  tbe  world.  ’Tis  tlie  - 
wide  gate  and  the  broad  way  at  which  so 
many  enter.  Tell  me,  now,  what  seest  thou 
beyond  7’ 

“  ‘  I  see,’  answereil  the  youth,  *  that  the  j 
gate  opens  into  a  garden  of  pleasure,  and  the 
path  which  entcis  therein  continues  wide  and  ; 
fair.  On  eacli  side  of  it  are  jileasant  banks, 
from  which  the  travellers  pluck  the  flowers 
as  the^  pass.  But,  look !  they  seem  to  rust 
them  from  them,  and  ever  seek  for  others.’ 

“  ‘  ’Tis  even  so,’  said  the  stranger:  ‘  the 
flowers  which  they  pluck  are  sweet  for  a  mo-  j 
ineiit,  and  jileasant  to  the  sight ;  but  they  soon  < 
fade  away,  and  their  fragrance  quickly  |ie- ! 
rishes ;  and  many  of  them  liave  thorns,  sharp  ' 
and  {Kiisonous  thorns,  concealed,  which  leave 
a  lasting  sting  behind.  Thr$r  —  mark  me, 
goofi  youth — the$t  art  the  piramrtt  of  life, 
tckich  captivate  and  deceire  the  tfottng.  Value¬ 
less  are  they  at  the  time,  and  are  often  fol> 
lowed  by  sad  and  bitter  recollections.  But  { 
discernest  thou  aught  else  7’ 

“  ‘  1  see,’  answered  the  youth,  ‘  that  ns  the 
crowd  proceeds  along  tbe’lieaten  track  there 
are  many  trees  laden  with  fruit,  goo<lly  t<i  the  ; 
sight,  aud  tempting,  so  that  the  travellers! 
eagerly  grup  tnem,  and  strive  together  for  11 


I  the  possession  of  them.  But  these  also  they 
I  appear  to  cast  from  them,  as  they  did  the 
I  flowers  before.’ 

“  ‘  ’Tis  even  so,’  said  the  stranger ;  ‘  those 
fruits  which  thou  seest,  so  goodly  and  tempt¬ 
ing,  are  full  of  dust  and  ashes  —  bitter  and 
poisonous.  They  are  the  honours  and  riches 
of  the  world,  lohich  men  in  middle  life  so 
eagerly  strive  for,  but  which,  when  attained, 
are  scarcely  wortli  the  having,  and  full  only 
of  disappointment.  All  merely  worldly  pur¬ 
suits,  unconnected  with  higher  objects,  are 
either  vain  and  transitory  (like  the  fruits  of 
which  poets  speak,  which  no  sooner  ripen 
than  they  turn  into  birds  and  fly  away),  or 
else  are  positively  hurtful  and  mischievous  to 
those  who  taste  them.  And  yet  thou  wilt 
observe,  Selim,  that  though  the  flowers  on 
those  banks  so  soon  fade  away,  and  the  fruits 
on  those  trees  are  worthless  and  bitter,  the 
travellers  on  that  broad  highway  still  con¬ 
tinue  their  vaiii'jiursuit,  always  nojiing  that 
the  next  gathered  flowers,  or  the  fruit  on  the 
higher  branches,  will  be  better  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  ’Tis  strange  indeed  to  see  how  few  are 
able  to  profit  by  experience.  But  canst  thou 
discern  wliat  is  passing  beyond  those  tempt¬ 
ing  trees?’ 

“  ‘  I  see,’  answered  Selim,  ‘  that  ns  the 
travellers  jiass  on,  there  is  a  great  change  in 
I  the  features  of  the  country.  Very  rare  aiqiear 
!  the  flow  ers  and  fruit,  and  these  worse  even 
I  than  the  former ;  and  the  country  is  comfort¬ 
less,  bleak,  and  barren,  and  there  is  no  place 
of  rest  for  the  travellers,  though  many  of 
{  them  seem  anxiously  to  seek  it,  for  the  way 
is  wearisome,  tedious,  and  desolate.’ 

I  “  ‘  Such,’  continued  the  stranger,  ‘  is  the 
old  age  of  trorldly  men.  Such  is  the  last 
I  stage  in  the  journey  of  those  who  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  broad  path,  who  live  for  this  world 
*  and  not  for  the  next,  and  arrive  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  their  course  without  joy,  with¬ 
out  comfort,  without  ho|>e.  But  look  ouc« 
more.’ 

“  ‘  Far  onward  as  the  eye  can  reach,’  said 
Selim,  *  at  the  eml  of  the  wide  and  liealea 
|)ath,  I  see  as  though  it  suddenly  ende«l  in  a 
deep  gulf,  and  the  greater  |>art  of  the  tra¬ 
vellers  going  blindly  onward,  as  they  liegan, 
so  they  end,  by  plunging  straight  into  the 
abyss,  and  are  lust  for  ever,  and  no  mora 
s«*«'ii.  Some  there  are  who  apjiear  to  see  their 
danger,  an<l  start  l>ack  with  horror,  and  would 
retreat  if  they  knew  but  how ;  but  they  are 
preaseil  on  by  those  behind  iheiii,  and  fall  ia 
and  perish  like  the  rest.  Some  few  there 
arc,  here  and  there  one,  who  even  at  the  last 
extremity  cry  unto  Hod  with  earnest  and  |ier- 
severiiig  prayer,  and  are  reamed  from  the  pit 
of  destruction;  but  the  multitude  rush  madly 
on,  and,  lo,  a  smoke  arises,  as  from  a  furnace ; 
and  there  is  a  aoiind  of  wailing  and  woe.’ 

I  **  Here  the  youth,  overpowered  by  hia  feel¬ 
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1  ingSj  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  unwill- 
*  ing  to  gaze  longer  on  the  terrible  scene. 

!“  ‘  Remember,’  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice 
of  kind  warning,  ‘  that  thou  hast  been  taught 
the  fate  of  the  worldly  and  sinful — forget  not 
I  the  lesson  which  thou  hast  received.  And 
now  raise  thy  eyes;  for  it  is  time  that  tlmu 
j  shouldst  beliold  better  things.’ 

“  Selim  raised  his  head  at  the  bidding  of 
his  companion  ;  nnd,1u,  tlie  former  vision  had 
faded  away,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  low 
narrow  postern,  through  wliich  a  few  lowly 
'  men  were  entering  with  earnest  looks  and 
modest  step ;  and  each  one  bore  a  staff,  on 
tlie  top  of  w  hicli  was  a  cross. 

,  “  ‘  Now',’  said  the  stranger,  ‘  look  through 

I  tlie  open  postern  ;  and  tell  me  what  thou 
I  secst.’ 

I  “  ‘  I  see,”  said  he,  ‘  a  narrow  path,  but 
there  are  few  flowers  or  fruit,  and  but  little 
attraction,  and  the  path  is,  to  alt  appearance, 
rugged,  steep,  and  ditKcult,  so  tliut  those  who 
attempt  to  walk  in  it  must  expect  much  toil 
and  travail.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  so,’  said  the  stranger;  ‘  but  you 
will  mark  that  those  who  lean  resolutely  on 
their  staves  fail  not  to  make  their  w’ay  ;  and 
though  there  seem  formidable  difHculties  and 
obstacles  in  the  path,  yet  they  are  not  so  great 
as  may  at  first  appear.  There  is  ever  a  way 
to  surmount  or  to  avoid  them.  The  path 
may  seem  utterly  blockeil  up,  but  there  is 
always  an  o|>ening  left  in  the  rocks,  through 
which  the  traveller  may  pass.  And  though 
there  is  no  throng  of  travellers  to  widen  the 
path,  and  hcl|>  each  other  onward,  yet  they 
are  not  comfortless  and  rompanionless.  See  | 
those  friends  who  take  sweet  counsel  together  i 
u  they  walk  onward,  and  smooth  for  each  I 
utlier  the  niggeil  path,  removing  the  briars 
and  thorns  by  which  it  is  obstructed.  Look  ! 
there  is  a  husband  leuiling  on  his  feebler 
partner ;  and  there  a  wife,  arrived  at  a  jdace  1 
of  safetv,  beckoning  to  her  huslaind,  and  in-  I 
tiling  him  to  follow  her ;  and  there  are  two  | 
parents  leading  their  cliildreii  by  the  hand,  | 
guiding  their  ate|is,  comforting  and  directing 
them.  And  if  at  anv  time  a  |M*rs«venng  pil-  | 
grim  atiimblrs  on  the  way,  and.  in  hit  faint¬ 
ness  and  weariness,  calls  on  (iud  for  help, 
•eest  thou  not  the  bright  form  of  minutering  j 
angels  hovering  arounil  him  in  the  air,  bring-  ' 
iiig  Comfort  and  refreslinient ;  and  llicii  be  | 
arises  and  resumes  bis  journey  with  a  light 
step  and  grateful  heart;  and  though  the  iwlli 
is  at  times  rugged  and  difficult,  es|t^ially  at 
the  first,  vet  are  there  every  where  sign-|>osts 
large  and  legible,  which  'he  who  runt  may 
read,  and  guides  ordained  by  (iod,  to  |>oint 
out  to  the  pilgrims  the  way  in  wliieb  they 
should  go.  And  see  !  the  path  itself  widens  a's 
it  proceeils,  and  liecoines  less  steep  and  rug¬ 
ged,  until,  towards  its  close,  the  travellers 
arrive  at  a  geiitlu  aud  easy  ascent,  where 


there  are  fountains  of  living  water,  and  quiet 
resting-places  beneath  refreshing  shades.’ 

“  The  youth  marked  with  admiration  all 
these  objects  which  the  guide  described,  and 
longed  to  ask  him  what  was  the  termination 
of  this  path  ;  but  the  stranger  anticipated  his 
request. 

‘  That  which  most  encourages  the  pil¬ 
grims  in  all  their  toils,’  said  he,  ‘  is  the  temple 
of  glory,  which  crowns  yon  summit  straight 
before  them,  so  bright  and  glorious  to  behold, 
that  the  eyes  may  scarcely  bear  to  rest  upon 
it.  But  it  is  the  sure  and  certain  liope  of 
reaching  at  last  that  goodly  palace,  and  rest¬ 
ing  from  all  their  labours,  and  dwelling  for 
ever  in  pence  —  the  sure  faith  that  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  One  who  is  their  greatest 
friend  —  this  it  is  which  causes  those  pilgrims 
to  endure,  without  repining,  all  the  toils  of 
tlie  ascent,  and  persevere  continually  in  the 
strait  path  which  leads  from  the  gate  of 
life.’ 

“  The  young  Selim  stood  for  a  while  speech¬ 
less,  ill  deep  contemplation  of  the  scene  he 
looked  on,  which,  though  at  the  first  it  had 
[Kissesscil  little  attraction,  yet  now  that  he 
saw  the  termination  whither  it  led,  was  far 
more  beautiful  and  engaging  than  any  thing 
which  had  appeared  in  his  former  vision. 

“  ‘  Thou  hast  seen,’  said  the  stranger,  so¬ 
lemnly,  ‘  the  two  ways  of  life  —  the  one  the 
broad  way,  which  leadeth  to  destruction  ;  the 
other  the  strait  way,  which  leadeth  to  life. 
NVhich  wilt  thou  pursue?’ 

“  ‘  The  way  of  life,’  said  Selim,  eagerly. 
Take,  then,  this  staff;  and  may  God 
protect  thee !’ 

“  .“vo  saying,  the  stranger  placed  in  his 
hand  a  cross  similar  to  that  which  each  of 
the  pilgrims  bore.  .\t  the  same  moment  the 
whole  scene  seemed  to  float  vaguely  before 
the  eyes  of  tlie  youth.  His  senses  became 
iH'wildereil ;  lie  heard  the  bleating  of  sheep 
around,  and  looking  up,  he  found  himself 
lying,  as  if  just  awakened,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern.  Before  him  was  the  vast  plain 
wliich  he  had  gazed  on  with  wonder  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  near  him  a  sheplienl 
leaning  on  a  crook,  by  whose  direction  he 
descended  from  the  mountain,  and,  with  a 
calm  and  earnest  step,  pursued  his  onward 
journey.” 

We  give  another  instance  of  the  Christmas 
eoiiipositions  of  Mr.  Primer’s  scholars,  which, 
being  a  |)uetiral  attempt,  must  be  received 
with  indulgence. 

itrtsImM  m  lit  OI4in  7Smt. 

When  hitilww  xiaads  Iks  wiatrj  bUst, 

.Vail  Naturr'*  bet  w  wttcaal, 

Ta  •orial  titeaaan'i  ws  mort. 

Brtuilr  lair  liaM  «lih  aairtk  aad  ifort : 

Aaid  awerlrr,  la  llta  uatvanl  yluoai 
Of  I'hriaaMa.  fral  Ihr  juja  ufhutmt, 
rhn-tmaa  t’tn  ouw  wt  gladljr  kail ; 

Our  bevf  ptr|>ars,  aad  kivach  vui  ala: 
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E’en  now  we  bum  the  log  of  lol. 

And  drain  the  cheerful  wassail  bowl. 

But  far  more  joyous  was  the 
And  far  more  blithe  the  revelry, 

And  merrier  far  was  danced  the  mime. 

By  those  who  liveil  in  olden  time. 

The  cake  was  cut  at  Hallow  e’en ; 

And  he  whose  lot  coutamed  the  l>ean 
Was  hailed  the  sovereign  of  misrule. 

And  leader  of  the  sports  of  lol — 

(Jreat  monarch!  of  whose  regal  state 
None  trace  the  origin  or  <late ; 

Thou  mightst  have  i^ced  the  lays  of  Pindar, 
For  Grecians  played  at  Basilinda. 

Yet  in  times  past  thou’st  shared  the  fate 
Of  kings  mure  powerful  and  mure  great ; 

For  Cromwell’s  regicidal  band 
Forbade  thy  rule  throughout  the  land ; 
Abjured  plum-porridge  and  mince-pie. 

And  deemed  them  wicked  popery : 

But  at  the  blessed  Itesturation 

You  gained  your  ancient  rank  and  station. 

When  merry  Charles  regained  the  throne. 
Misrule  in  all  his  glory  shone: 

Attended  by  his  followers  true, 

The  Month's  decked  out  in  order  due ; 
Collectors  of  his  fees  by  day. 

At  night  the  foremost  in  the  jilay. 

They  ushered  in  the  masiiuerade — 

A  strange  and  motley  cavalcade. 

Bt.  George  in  arms,  a  prancing  nag  on. 
Attacks  a  tlaming  scaly  dragon ; 

He  nails  him  to  the  ground,  sans  fear. 

And  saves  from  death  the  fair  Sabca. 

Next  comes,  with  crosier  and  with  mace. 
Unreason’s  abbot,  Iluwleglas ; 

Surrounded  by  a  set  of  creatures. 

With  puritanical  long  features — 

Good  doctrine,  faith,  hope,  justice,  patience — 
Who  hold  cele-tial  conversations. 

Mongst  them  with  staff  and  wooden  dagger.!, 
Iniijuity  or  Evil  swaggers. 

Attired  like  Palm,  the  knave  of  clubs — 

A  pcniuisitc  of  BeeUebub’s  ; 

For  always  at  the  end,  the  Evil 
Is  run  away  with  by  the  Dev  il. 

(Still  Evil’s  counterpart  we  see 
in  Punch,  the  hero  of  raree. 

Who.  plying  bounteously  his  baton. 

At  last  is  “  made  a  load  by  Satan.”) 

Then  Little  John  and  llutiin  Hood, 

And  all  the  troop  of  merry  Sherwood, 

With  bows  and  cluthyard-shafts  were  seen. 
And  neat  attire  of  Lincoln  green. 

Then  next  the  morris  dance  began. 
Jack-pudding  an<l  maid  Marian ; 

And,  capering  on  his  ••  hinder  paws,” 

In  caracul(‘d  the  hobby-horse. 

The  mumming  o’er,  the  dancing  cc,vscd. 
They  share  the  pleasures  of  the  feast ; 

And  joyouslv  the  night  prolong 
With  mirthiul  glee  and  jest  and  song. 

’Tis  said  the  mumming  took  its  rise 
From  certain  plavs  called  Mysteries; 

When  monks,  by  interest  or  |H'tition, 

GainiHl  from  the*  )Mipe  a  free  permission 
At  Christmas. time  to  represent 
The  Bible  and  the  Testament ; 

And  would  their  hearers'  patience  tax 
Fur  eight  w  hole  days— and  forty  acts 
The  wondering  laity  admired. 

And  were  with  emulation  tired : 

To  Bible  subjects  not  confined. 

They  studied  mure  the  public  mind ; 

And,  mon’  attrai-tive  to  their  eyi-s. 

Produced  the  Christmas  munimenes. 

But  now  the.w  buist’ruus  spurts  are  o'er. 
And  great  Misrule  will  ndgn  no  more. 

Yet  still,  when  Christmas  comes  again, 

St.  George  appears  with  motley  train; 

And  Evil’s  character  we  trace' 

In  soldier  Thre.vher’s  swaggering  face, 

W  ho  yields  himself  Inmeath  the  club 
Of  the  fierce  demon  Beeliebub. 

Then  Beeliebub,  by  some  strange  art. 
Appears  to  act  the  dragon’s  part ; 

The  cham|iion  “drags him  out  to  slaughter. 
And  wins  the  king  of  Egy  pt’s  daughk  r.” 

And  M  isrule’s  ancient  fees  arc  now 
Collected  fur  the  Zany’s  plough. 


By  a  knave  decked  out  in  female  dress. 

Know  n  by  the  name  of  Jane  or  Bess  ; 

.\nd  one  who  bears  a  motto  iiuaint — 

“  Tom  Pool,”  or  “  Beauty  without  paint.” 

These  may  !«•  idle  customs ;  still, 
lx“t  us  not  harshly  deem  them  ill. 

W  ith  too  much  work,  and  lack  of  play. 

Young  people’s  minds  grow  dull,  they  say; 

But  il  just  measure  we  pursue. 

They  may  be  “wise  and  merry”  too. 

The  last  six  lines  were  added  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Primer,  as  a  sort  of  moral. 

“  I  have  no  objection,”  said  he,  to  young 
people  amusing  tlieiusclves,  and  hating  us 
much  fun  as  they  choose,  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions.  First,  romping  and  boisterous 
games  are  more  suited  to  cliildrcn,  or  boys 
and  girls,  than  to  tliosc  who  are  older ;  unless 
sometimes  a  good-natured  elder  brother  and 
sister,  or  it  may  be  even  a  papa  or  uncle,  ex¬ 
erts  his  talents  for  the  amusement  of  a  group 
of  children; — this  is  all  very  well.  But  for 
young  men  atid  women,  more  of  refinement 
and  reserve  is  suitable.  Again ;  though  we 
call  them  ‘  Christmas  gambles,’  I  would  not 
have  them  on  Christmas-day,  which  should 
be  kept  religiously ;  still  less  on  Christmas- 
eve,  which  is  ajipointed  by  the  Church  to  be 
observed  as  a  fast.  It  would  be  well  if  people 
would  always  look  at  the  almanac  before 
fixing  their  days  of  amusement.  There  is 
another  custom,  also,  in  some  jiart  of  the 
country  which  1  do  not  like,  that  is,  dancing 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  Bather 
than  this,  we  hu<l  much  better  adopt  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Methodists,  who  devote  the  last 
hours  of  each  year  to  religious  worship.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  something  too  awful  in  the 
fact  of  bringing  to  a  close  so  large  a  portion 
of  life,  and  entering  upon  a  new  division,  to 
admit  of  its  being  properly  devoted  to  mirth; 
so,  at  least,  it  appears  to  me.  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things.  When  we  have  iledieated  to 
religion  those  portions  which  the  Church  or 
our  own  solemn  feelings  demand,  there  are 
plenty  of  long  winter-evenings  left  for  harm¬ 
less  mirth  and  merriment.  There  is  one  mure 
observation  wbich  I  must  make  with  regard 
to  the  verses  on  ‘  Christmas  in  the  Olden 
Time,’  namely,  that  there  is  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  introduction  of  any  representation 
of  the  devil  in  such  sports,  however  common 
the  jiractice  may  have  been.  He  is  far  too 
formidable  a  being  to  be  lightly  spoken  of. 
I  hope  no  one  will  think  me  too  strui<j:ht- 
laced  and  precise.  All  I  recommend  is,  that 
a  due  reverence  for  sacred  seasons  and  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  preserved,  and  an  abstinence 
from  trifling  with  serious  things ;  and  then  I 
am  quite  willing  that  young  peo|)te  should 
exercise  their  wit  and  fancy,  and  be  us  merry 
and  joyous  us  they  please.” 
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MORMON  ISM. 

I  As  there  is  a  Christian,  so  is  there  an  anti-Chris- 
!  tian  unity — a  unity  of  dissent,  as  well  as  a 
i  unity  of  the  Church.  As  the  Church  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Church  of  the  lleform.ition,  and  so  of  that  of  the 


I  day,  however  much  it  differ  from  all  that  has  pre- 
!  ceded  it  (and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  over-estimate 
the  difference),  is  the  legitimate  development  of 
that  spirit  which  shewed  itself  in  the  puritans  at 
the  Reformation,  and  in  Diotrephes,  and  in  the 
,  Nicolaitans  of  the  apostolic  era.  It  is  its  very 
difference,  in  fact,  which  proves  its  identity.  A 
’  few  words  will  make  our  meaning  clear.  Tlie 
Church  and  her  doctrine  is  one  and  uniform. 
This  doctrine  will  ever  be  assailed  ;  for  “  heresies 
must  needs  be,  that  they  which  are  approved  may 
be  made  manifest;’’  and  the  attacks  will  be  as 
surely  defeated ;  for  “  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  Church.”  Rut  not  so  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made :  this  is  the  work  of 
Satan,  which  he  will  never  cease  renewing  till  he 
is  at  length  cast  into  the  lake  that  hurneth  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  Now  if  we  trace  the  history 
of  dissent  in  England,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  this 
oneness  of  purpose  with  which,  under  various  out¬ 
ward  shapes,  it  has  attacked  God’s  Church, 

1.  At  the  Reformation,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  beset  the  agents  in  that  great  religious 
movement  were  past,  when  men  were  seeking 
anxiously,  but  doubtfully,  for  the  truth, — this  evil 
spirit  assumed  a  bold  form,  and  affirmed  that 
i  Scripture,  if  rightly  expounded,  yielded  a  full  and 
I  perfect  rule  both  of  practice  and  faith,  which  was 
I  quite  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
It  was  true  that  these  overthrowers  of  the  Church 
were  not  agreed  in  their  views  of  what  Scripture 
taught;  and  hence  resulted  dissent  in  its  original 
triple  form :  one  party  called  themselves  Presby¬ 
terians,  another  Independents,  and  a  third  Baptists 
I  or  Anabaptists.  These  were  a  most  pugnacious 
race  of  people :  conquered  in  argument,  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  sword ;  murdered  the  monarch  and 
the  primate,  and  deluged  the  country  with  blood, 
i  2.  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  religion  and  Church 
of  Christ  were  restored  to  this  land  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  seen  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  Presby¬ 
terians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  that  there  was 
no  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Church 
from  that  quarter.  The  Presbyterians  have  since 
become  Unitarians,  i.  e.  they  do  not  acknowledge 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World :  and  the  two  latter  are  now  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  political  than  religious  sects.  But 
meantime  the  enemy  of  God  was  not  inactive :  he 
began  to  insinuate  that  there  was  no  truth  in  reli¬ 
gion,  whose  very  name  men  had  lately  seen  so 


much  abused  ;  and  hence  grew  up  the  sects  of  the 
Freethinkers — who  happily,  however,  held  but  a 
very  short  reign  in  this  country. 

3.  The  next  attempt  was  more  successful.  It 
admitted  the  faults  of  the  two  former  developments 
of  dissent;  gave  up  the  strict  unbending  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  as  indefensible  ;  and  boldly  affirmed  that 
no  forms  at  all  were  necessary ;  that  it  did  not 
matter  much  what  a  man  believed,  or  where  he 
worshipped,  provided  he  had  certain  feelings  ;— 
yea,  and  that  these  feelings  were  so  sufficient  and 
conclusive,  that  it  mattered  not  either  what  a  man’s 
life  had  been,  if  he  could  only  feel  in  a  certain 
way — that  to  be  saved,  in  fact,  a  man  need  only 
thhik  that  he  would  be  saved.  These  are  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists — the  last,  and  therefore  the 
only  living,  development  of  dissent  in  England. 

4.  W’e  had  the  pleasure,  in  our  two  last  Num¬ 
bers,  of  announcing,  on  their  own  authority,  the 
commencement  of  decay  among  this  body  of  schis¬ 
matics.  We  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  not  as  imagining 
that  the  Church  was  destined  really  to  have  peace, 
but  only  at  being  allowed  to  witness  another  testi¬ 
mony  of  God’s  faithfulness.  It  appears  now  that 
“  the  feet”  of  their  successors  are  even  at  this 
time  ‘‘  at  the  door.”  A  little  book,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,*  may  be  considered  “  the  cloud 
like  a  man’s  hand,”  which  foretells  the  coming  of 
another  tempest.  The  next  sect  that  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vex  the  Church,  it  appears  probable, 
will  be  the  Mormonites.  What  the  exact  tenets  of 
these  people  are,  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  very 
accurately  to  inquire;  and  the  task  is  so  disgusting 
that  we  would  gladly  be  spared  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  hodgepodge  made  up  of  all 
previously  existing  heresies— or  rather  a  further 
development  of  the  one  dissenting  spirit.  It  rests 
its  claim,  first  of  all,  upon  the  usual  plea  of  liberty 
of  conscience :  "  we  claim  (say  they)  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  Almighty  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience.”  Next,  with  the  Wes- 
leyans,  they  believe  in  instantaneous  conversion  ;” 
with  the  Baptists,  they  hold  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
mersion  ;  with  the  Irvingites,  they  believe  in  the 
gifts  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelations,  visions, 
healings,  interpretations  of  tongues  ;  with  the  Swe- 
denborgians,  they  hold  the  Bible  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  profess  to  possess  another  revelation  from  God 
through  their  prophet,  Joseph  Smith;  with  all 
dissenters,  they  despise  the  regular  and  uniform 
piety  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  reconcile 
their  own  salvability  with  the  indulgence  of  many 

>  "TheCity  of  the  Mormons;  or.  Three  Days  at  Nauvoo 
in  1813.”  By  the  Ilev.  H.  Caswall,  .4.M.,  author  of  “  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  American  Church,”  and  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Kemper  College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  18mu,  pp.  83. 
London,  Kivingtons. 
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•in*.  Smith  himself,  indeed,  it  represented  as  an 
utterly  immoral  man ;  and  so  have  been  the  found* 
ers  of  more  than  one  form  of  dissent  before  these 
"  Latter-day  Saints”  (thus  they  delight  to  call  them¬ 
selves)  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Catwall  justly  remarks,  they 
will  not  scruple,  when  convenient/  to  throw  Smith 
overboard,  while  "  hia  doctrines,  somewhat  re¬ 
fined,  may  (if  God  does  not  in  bis  mercy  inter¬ 
pose)  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  millions.” 

Mr.  Caswall,  who  has  been  amongst  them  and 
seen  them,  apprehends  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  their  increase ;  and  our  own  observation  tells 
us  that  it  is  by  no  mesns  unlikely.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  at  this  present  moment,  there  are  upwards  of 
100,000  of  these  deluded  persons — a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  Englishmen,  who  have  been  decoyed 
out  there  by  some  fanatic  preachers  that  have 
been  sent  into  this  country.  And  who  is  there  at 
all  conversant  with  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
among  the  lower  classes, — who  sees  how  ready 
the  people  are  to  follow  any  self-sent  preacher — 
the  more  extravagant  the  doctrine  the  better — and 
who  remembers  the  success  which  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  obtained  by  the  very  clumsiest  impostors 
(such  as  Thom  in  the  county  of  Kent) — who  can 
doubt  that  any  form  of  error  may  gain  converts! 

Vie  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  this  damnable  heresy.  The  city  of  Nau- 
Too,  the  head- quarters  of  Mormonism,  is  a  wild 
place  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Missouri  (in  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  which  country  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  native),  2d0  miles  from  the  confiux  of 
the  Miuouri  and  Mississippi,  1500  north  of  New 
Urieans,  and  2000  miles  west  of  New  York.  This 
Joseph  Smith,  now  about  37  years  old,  declares 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  and 
directed  bim  to  a  certain  cave  where  were  deposit¬ 
ed  the  golden  plates  of  “the  book  of  Mormon,”  also 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Israel,  and  the  golden 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  These  were  in  due 
course  exhumed ;  and  they  are  thus  described  by 
Smith’s  mother,  a  woman  who  seems  not  so  much 
a  dupe  of  her  son’s  knavery  as  an  active  agent  in 
his  imposture. 

”  I  have  myself  seen  and  handled  the  golden 
plates;  they  are  about  eight  inches  long,  and  six 
wide ;  some  of  them  are  sealed  together,  and  are 
not  to  be  opened,  and  some  of  them  are  loose. 
They  are  all  connected  by  a  ring  which  passes 
through  a  hole  at  the  end  of  each  plate,  and  are 
covered  with  letters  beautifully  engraved.  I  have 
seen  and  felt  also  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  They 
resemble  two  large  bright  diamonds,  set  in  a  bow 
like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  My  son  puls  these  over 
his  eyes  when  he  reads  unknown  languages,  and 
they  enable  him  to  interpret  them  in  English.  I 
have  likewise  carried  in  my  hands  the  sacred 
breastplate.  It  is  composed  of  pure  gold,  and  is 
made  to  fit  the  breast  very  exactly.” — The  City  oj 
the  Mormons,  p.  27. 


This  new  revelation,  "like  Mahometanism, pos¬ 
sesses  many  features  in  common  with  the  religion 
of  Christ.  It  professes  to  admit  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  it  even  acknowledges 
tlie  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  divinity  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  But  it  hu  cast  away  that  Church  which  Christ 
erected  upon  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  pro¬ 
phets,  and  has  substituted  a  false  church  in  its  stead. 
It  has  introduced  a  new  book  as  a  depository  of  the 
revelations  of  God,  which  in  practice  has  almost  su¬ 
perseded  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  leaches  men 
to  regard  a  profane  and  ignorant  impostor  as  a  s|)e- 
cial  prophet  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  saints  while  in  the  practice  of  im¬ 
piety.  It  robs  them  sometimes  of  their  substance, 
and  too  often  of  their  honesty ;  and  finally  sends 
them,  beneath  a  shade  of  deep  spiritual  darkness, 
iuto  the  presence  of  that  God  of  truth  whose  holy 
faith  they  have  denied.” — pp.  2,  3. 


The  Book  of  Mormon  has  been  published  in  an 
English  edition,  at  Manchester,  for  the  use  of  the 
"latter-day  saints,”  under  which  name  they  are 
known  here;  but  this  is  a  mutilated  edition;  the 
genuine  one 


"  Contains  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  duode¬ 
cimo  pages,  consisting  of  fifteen  difierent  books, 
purporting  to  be  written  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  whose  names  they  respectively 
bear.  The  period  of  time  covered  by  these  spurious 
records  is  about  a  thousand  years,  commencing 
with  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  and  terminating  with 
the  year  of  our  Lord  420.  It  professes  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  American  aborigines,  from  the  time 
of  their  leaving  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Zede¬ 
kiah,  under  one  Lehi,  down  to  their  final  disaster 
near  the  hill  Camorah,  in  the  slate  of  New  York; 
in  which  contest,  according  to  *  the  prophet  .Mo¬ 
roni,’  about  230,000  were  slain  in  a  single  battle, 
and  he  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  These  re¬ 
cords,  with  which  various  prophecies  and  sermons 
are  intermingled,  arc  declared  by  Smith  to  have 
been  written  on  golden  plates,  in  *  the  reformed 
Egyptian  character,’  and  discovered  to  him  by  au 
angel  in  the  year  1823.”  * — pp.  02,  03. 

A  general  view  of  their  doctrine  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  preacher  whom  Mr.  C.  heard. 


"  He  began  by  stating  the  importance  of  forming  ! 
correct  views  of  the  character  of  God.  People 
were  generally  content  with  certain  preconceived  • 
views  on  this  subject  derived  from  tradition.  These  | 
views  were  for  the  most  part  incorrect,  'fhe  com-  I 
mon  opinion  respecting  God  made  him  an  unjust  | 
God,  a  partial  God,  a  cruel  God,  a  God  worthy  | 
only  of  hatred;  in  fact,  ‘the  greatest  devil  in  the 
universe.’  Thus  also  people  in  general  had  been 
‘traditioned’  to  suppose  that  divine  revelation  was 
confined  to  the  old-fashioned  book  called  the  Bible, 
a  book  principally  written  in  Asia,  by  Jews,  and 
suited  to  particular  circuinstances  and  particular 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  supposed  that 
this  vast  continent  of  America  had  been  destitute 
of  all  revelation  for  five  thousand  years,  until  Co¬ 
lumbus  discovered  it,  and  ‘  the  good,  pious,  precise 


I  Smith’s  mother  speaks  of  “  Ufteen  years  ago”  as  the 
time  of  the  pretended  revelation  (see  .Mr.  Caswall,  p.  26); 
but  in  this  pass^e  Mr.  C.  dates  it  1H23  ;  there  is  an  error 
somewhere,  which  we  cannot  explain. 
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Puritans  brought  over  with  them,  tome  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  since,  that  precious  old  book  called  the 
Bible.’  Now  God  had  promised  to  judge  all  men' 
without  respect  of  persons.  If,  therefore,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  aborigines  had  never  received  a  revelation, 
and  were  yet  to  be  judged  together  with  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians,  God  was  most  horribly  unjust ; 
and  he,  for  his  part,  would  never  love  such  a  God ; 
be  could  only  hate  him.  He  said  there  was  a  verse 
somewhere  in  the  Bible,  he  could  not  tell  where,  as 
he  was  ‘a  bad  hand  at  quoting,’  but  he  thought  it 
was  in  the  Revelation.  ‘If  it’s  not  there,’  he  said, 

‘  read  the  whole  book  through,  and  you'll  find  it,  1 
guess,  somewhere.  I  hav’nt  a  Bible  with  me ;  1 
left  mine  at  home,  as  it  ain’t  necessary.’  Now 
this  verse,  he  proceeded  to  observe,  stated  that 
Christ  had  redeemed  men  by  his  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and 
had  made  them  unto  God  kings  and  priests.  But 
in  America  there  were  the  ruins  of  vast  cities,  and 
wonderful  edifices,  which  proved  that  great  and 
civilised  nations  had  existed  on  this  continent.  If 
the  Bible  was  true,  therefore,  God  must  have  had 
priests  and  kings  among  those  nations,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  them  must  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Revelations  from  God  must  con¬ 
sequently  have  been  granted  to  them.  The  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  therefore  only  portions 
of  the  revelations  of  God,  and  not  a  complete  reve¬ 
lation,  nor  were  they  designed  to  be  so.  ‘  Am  I  to 
believe,’  said  be,  ‘  that  God  would  cast  me  or  any 
body  else  into  hell,  without  giving  me  a  revela¬ 
tion  V  God  now  revealed  himself  in  America  just 
as  truly  as  he  had  ever  done  in  Asia.  The  present 
congregation  lived  in  the  midst  of  wonders  and 
signs  equal  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  had  the  blessing  of  revelation  mainly  through 
the  medium  of  that  chosen  servant  of  God,  Joseph 
Smith.  The  Gentiles  often  came  to  Nauvoo  to 
look  at  the  prophet  Joseph-old  Joe,  as  they  pro¬ 
fanely  termed  him — and  to  see  what  he  was  doing; 
but  many  who  came  to  laugh  remained  to  pray,  and 
soon  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  earth  would  count 
it  a  privilege  to  come  to  Nauvoo  and  behold  the 
great  work  of  the  Lord  in  these  latter  days.  'The 
work  of  God  is  prospering,’  he  said,  ‘  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  in  .Australia,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Palestine,  in  Africa,  and  throughout 
America,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
getting  converted  by  our  preachers,  are  baptised 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  are  selling  off  all 
they  have,  that  they  may  come  to  Nauvoo.  The 
great  and  glorious  work  has  begun,  and  I  defy  all 
earth  and  hell  to  stop  it.’ — pp.  11-13. 

We  have  said  that  this  soul-destroying  pes¬ 
tilence  has  already  infected  England,  and  that 
many,  especially  in  Lancashire,  have  become  its 
unhappy  victims.  The  way  in  which  these  emis¬ 
saries  of  Satan  pursue  their  blasphemous  work  is 
thus  described : — 

“  In  England,  the  preachers  of  Mormonism  ge¬ 
nerally  begin  by  insinuating  among  the  astonished 
natives  of  rural  villages,  or  the  weak  and  wavering 
classes  in  larger  towns,  that  our  Bible  bus  suffered 
by  translation,  and  that  it  is  deheient  and  incom¬ 
plete  in  many  particulars.  They  next  declare  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  revelations  bestowed 


on  Smith  and  Rigdon  are  additional  favours  from 
the  Deity,  designed  to  explain  the  obscurities  and 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  Scriptures.  It  never 
enters  into  the  minds  of  their  dupes  to  inquire  as 
to  the  credential!  of  these  preachers.  They  are 
the  eye-witnesses  of  no  miracle :  they  see  no  dead 
raised  to  life,  no  dumb  qualified  to  speak,  no  blind 
enabled  to  see.  One  night  the  Mormon  elder 
commences  by  observing  to  bis  congregation  that 
he  does  not  know  what  to  say,  but  that  he  will  say 
whatever  the  Lord  shall  put  into  his  mouth.  On 
another  night,  he  gravely  announces  his  intention 
to  read  a  portion  of  the  old  Scriptures  for  edifica¬ 
tion  ;  invariably,  however,  taking  care  not  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  any  particular  subject,  but  to  have 
as  extensive  a  field  as  possible,  in  order  to  weave 
in,  from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  the  *  Book 
of  Mormon’  as  he  knows  to  be  best  adapted  to 
effect  his  object.  .  .  .  For  the  continuance  of  the 
fraudulent  scheme,  they  proceed  to  enact  a  mock 
ordination,  choosing  out  of  the  whole  body  of  con¬ 
verts  certain  individuals  who  are  deemed  most 
trustworthy.  These  assume  their  blasphemous 
calling  on  the  pretended  sanction  of  the  Deity, 
immerse  converts  after  dark,  confirm  the  parties 
next  day,  and  administer,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  at  the  farthest,  a  mock  sacrament,  to 
individuals  who,  in  the  bewildered  state  of  their 
minds,  scarcely  know  their  right  hand  from  their 
left.  It  is  under  the  very  convenient  cloak  of 
night,  however,  that  Mormonism  in  England  per¬ 
forms  most  of  its  operations.  It  is  then  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory,  converting  ignorance  into  the 
tool  of  delusion,  chaining  it  fast  by  iniquitous  dis¬ 
cipline,  order,  and  system,  and  trying  with  all  its 
energy  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 
In  such  beguiling  hours,  the  secret  ‘Church-meet¬ 
ing’  is  held,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  individual 
except  the  initiated.  High  and  mighty  is  the  bu¬ 
siness  transacted  on  such  occasions.  It  consists  of 
exhortations  to  stand  firm,  instructions  given,  ex¬ 
planations  offered,  visions  and  revelations  stated, 
gifts  received  for  the  ‘  Bishop  of  Zion,’  confessions 
made,  threatenings  held  out,  converts  reprimanded, 
apostates  excommunicated,  the  successes  of  Mor¬ 
monism  described,  and  suggestions  offered  for 
removing  the  difiiculties  in  its  way.  Inquiries  are 
made  in  reference  to  other  particulars :  for  exam¬ 
ple, — ‘What  kind  of  people  reside  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood?  What  places  of  worship  do  they  fre¬ 
quent  ?  What  opinions  have  you  formed  as  to  the 
natural  bent  of  their  respective  dispositions?  Will 
they  be  disposed  to  join  us,  or  will  they  exercise 
an  influence  against  us?  Are  they  principally  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life,  or  are  they  of  some  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding?’  If  the  answer  to  these 
and  other  questions  be  apparently  favourable,  the 
necessary  advice  is  given  to  the  first  converts  how 
they  may  prevail  upon  more.  Suggestions  arc 
thrown  out  how  to  persuade;  and  the  next  siep  is, 
to  urge  in  every  possible  way  the  grievous  sin  of 
baptising  infants,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
dipping,  as  the  sine  qua  non,  the  only  efi'ectual  path 
to  everlasting  salvation.’” — pp.  63-()8. 

The  assumption  of  the  title  of  ‘'latter-day  saints” 
by  these  people  strikes  us  as  jicculiarly  ominous. 
It  is  a  step,  no  doubt,  in  advance  towards  the  com¬ 
ing  of  antichrist,  which  is  to  mark  the  ”  latter  days,” 
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and  of  which  they  are  most  certainly  a  type;  when 
"  that  wicked  shall  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming ; 
even  him  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won¬ 
ders;  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
in  them  that  perish,  because  the/ received  not  the 
love  of  TUE  TBUTH.”  May  God  turn  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  receive  “the  truth" 
in  its  entireness,  and  “the  Church"  which,  the  apos¬ 
tle  tells  us,  is  “  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth," 


CONTENT  AND  DISCONTENT. 

A  Parable  from  the  German.^ 

A  FATHER  returned  from  the  sca-coast  to -his  own 
home,  and  brought  with  him  for  his  son  some  beau¬ 
tiful  shells  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  shore. 

The  delight  of  the  boy  was  great.  He  took 
them  and  sorted  them,  and  counted  them  over. 

He  called  all  his  playfellows  to  shew  them  his 
treasure;  and  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  of 
the  beautiful  shells. 

He  daily  found  in  them  new  beauties,  and  gave 
each  of  them  a  name. 

Rut  in  a  few  months  the  boy’s  father  said  to 
himself,  **  I  will  now  give  him  a  still  higher  plea¬ 
sure.  I  will  take  him  to  the  coast  of  the  sea  itself. 
There  he  will  see  thousands  of  beautiful  shells,  and 
may  choose  for  himself.” 

When  they  came  to  the  beach,  the  boy  was 
amazed  at  the  multitude  of  shells  that  lay  around, 
and  he  went  to  and  fro  and  picked  them  up. 

But  one  seemed  still  more  beautiful  than  ano¬ 
ther,  and  he  kept  always  changing  those  he  had 
gathered  for  fresh  shells. 

In  this  manner  he  went  about  changing,  vexed, 
and  out  of  humour  with  himself. 

At  length,  tired  of  stooping,  and  comparing,  and 
selecting,  he  threw  away  all  be  had  picked  up,  and 
returning  home  weary  of  shells,  he  gave  away  all 
those  which  before  had  afforded  him  so  much 
pleasure. 

Then  his  father  was  sorry,  and  said,  "  I  have 
acted  unwisely:  the  boy  was  happy  in  his  small 
pleasure,  and  1  have  robbed  him  of  his  simplicity, 
and  both  of  us  of  a  gratification.” 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON*A  FINE  AUTU.MN 
DAY:  OCTOBER  3,  1812. 

{Fur  the  Kngtuhpum'e  MagaHne.) 

There  is  sunshine  in  the  heavens. 

There's  green  upon  the  hough, 

And  the  landscape  yet  is  beautiful. 

And  the  breezes  sweet  e'en  now ; 

•  “  rarahles  and  Conversations.”  18in>.',  pp.  57.  IIoul- 
ston  and  Stoneman. 


They  are  wandering  through  my  casement. 
Still  open  to  the  day  : 

And  methinks  I  would  not  sorrow. 

Were  all  things  thus  for  aye. 

Yet  the  sunshine  is  not  summer's; 

And  the  leaf  upon  the  bough 
Bears  more  of  shade  and  sorabrencss 
Than  suit  his  beaming  brow  : 

So  the  heart,  subdued  and  humble, 

Has  oft  its  peaceful  bliss ; 

If  the  world's  seem  more  resplendent. 

Yet  mock  not  thou  at  thit! 

Dxun.  C.  P.  M. 


fiotuc^  01  »ooh^. 

We  are  glad  to  see  another  exposure  of  the 
H’etleyan  Trnctt  for  the  Times  (Burns),  in  which 
the  schism  and  priestcraft  of  modern  Methodism 
are  proved  with  a  clearness  sufficient  to  make 
every  well-meaning  Methodist  tremble.  No  won¬ 
der  now  that  the  real  principles  of  modern  Metho¬ 
dism  are  brought  before  the  people,  its  ranks 
should  be  thinning  so  fast. 

A  LtTTi.E  tract, published  by  the  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society,  entitled  A  Churchman's  Thoughts,  is 
well  worthy  of  general  circulation.  While  its  or¬ 
thodoxy  is  unexceptionable,  there  is  a  simplicity  of 
style  and  affectionateness  about  it  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  attractive. 

We  also  very  earnestly  recommend  The  Shadow 
of  the  Cross, —  a  little  book  just  published  by  the 
same  society.  It  will  find  a  ready  response  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  Christian.  The  author  is 
the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford. 

Another  batch  of  tiny  books  for  little  children 
has  just  been  sent  forth  hy  Mr.  Burns,  which  con¬ 
tain  very  pretty  stories. 

A  Parting  Gift  to  Young  B  omen  leaving  School  and 
entering  Service  (Hackney,  Turner)  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  well  suited  to  the  persons  it  is  written 
for.  The  remarks  on  “a  showy  and  unbecoming 
style  of  dress,"  now  so  dangerously  prevalent 
among  female  servants,  are  worthy  of  very  se¬ 
rious  attention.  It  is  said  of  some  one,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  wished  to  injure  another,  he  gave  him  fine 
clothes;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  morally 
injurious  than  the  present  over-dressing  of  young 
women.  It  is  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

Asa  sign  of  increased  reverence  for  holy  things 
we  hail  the  appearance  of  Piayers  for  a  Htessing  <m 
the  Work  of  Building  a  S'rw  Church  (Toovey).  “It 
has  been  attempted,"  (says  the  advertisement),  and 
we  may  add,  the  attempt  has  succeeded,  “  to  com¬ 
prise  in  these  prayers  the  several  subjects  which 
most  obviously  occur  to  the  thoughts  in  connexion 
with  the  building  of  a  church.  They  invoke  a 
blessing  upon  the  work  itself,  as  an  offering  to 
Almighty  God  ;  upon  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
the  unity  of  which  is  typified  by  the  material 
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fabric  ;  upon  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  the  clergy¬ 
man  who  is  to  minister  at  the  new  altar ;  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  God  dedicated  to  this  his  service ;  and 
those  whose  minds  and  hands  are  employed  in  di¬ 
recting  to  his  use  what  is  furnished  by  his  bounty.” 
The  office  is  beautifully  printed  in  Latin  as  well  as 
English,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  in  their  private 
devotions,  prefer  the  universal  language — a  liberty 
which  the  Church  of  England  allows  (see  preface 
to  Prayer-Book).  It  should  be  added,  that  tlie 
profits  of  this  little  book  will  be  dedicated  at  the 
offertory  to  the  building  of  the  proposed  new 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Margaret  Street,  London. 


While  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  sprinted 
sheet  addressed  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  this  Church.  It  is  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  and  is  intended  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors 
of  churches  under  repair,  in  order  to  remind  both 
the  workmen  and  visitors  that  though  in  ruins,  a 
church  is  still  the  house  of  God,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  approached  with  becoming  reverence.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  has  long  been  wanted,  and  the 
placard  before  us  seems  to  be  the  very  thing.  There 
IS  nothing  severe  or  satiric.'tl  here;  and,  to  borrow 
a  favourite  expression  of  Hammond,  “all  the  teeth 
are  drawn” — more' than  can  be  said,  we  think,  of 
the  Reasons  for  getting  rid  of  Pews,  published  by  the 
same  useful  society  a  short  time  ago. 


We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  Young 
Backslider  (Hamilton  and  Co.)  by  Mrs.  Cameron. 
It  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Archdeacon  S.  Wilber- 
force’s  “  Similitudes,”  without  any  thing  of  their 
beauty  of  language,  appositeness,  or  orthodoxy. 


Louisa;  or  the  Bride,  by  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
Bower  (Burns),  though  somewhat  deficient  in  plot, 
and  scarcely  to  be  called  a  story,  is  nevertheless  an 
instructive  book,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  character 
about  it. 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Sights'  Eiiti  rlainments,  as 
related  by  a  Mother  for  the  Amusement  of  her  Chil¬ 
dren  (Tilt  and  Bogue).  We  stated  in  our  last 
Number  that  we  were  not  aware  of  any  selec¬ 
tion  having  been  made  from  this  store  of  inter¬ 
esting  fiction  which,  being  expurgated  of  unfit 
matter,  might  with  safety  be  read  by  young  per¬ 
sons.  Since  that  time,  a  smill  volume  with  the 
above  title  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  amusing  Arabian  tales — as 
“  The  Sleeper  awakened,”  “  The  Fisherinaii  and 
the  Genie,”  “  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,” 
“  Sindbad  the  Sailor,”  with  a  few  others;  and 
forming  altogether  a  very  nice  addition  to  our 
nursery  literature,  being  calculated  to  give  child¬ 
ren  some  notion  of  Eastern  fiction,  without  oli'end- 
ing  their  minds  by  objectionable  topics.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  machinery  of  a  wife  telling  stories  to  her 
tyrannical  and  jealous  husband  in  order  to  save 
her  head  from  being  cut  oil'  next  morning  is,  of 
course,  omitted.  We  think  that  some  more  inge¬ 
nious  device  than  Mrs.  Meadows  or  Mrs.  Mason 
relating  tales  to  her  children,  might  have  been 
devised  in  its  place.  When  there  arc  things  to  be 
commented  on  or  explained,  or  a  moral  set  forth, 
then  mammas  and  papas  may  be  properly  intro¬ 
duced;  but  in  the  present  insunce,  cither  the 


stories  might  have  been  given  without  connexion, 
or  some  more  characieristic  machinery  might  have 
been  devised,  as  in  Moore’s  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  which 
should  still  have  kept  up  the  propriety  of  the  title 
“  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.”  We  think  a 
larger  selection,  also,  might  be  made,  which  should 
be  suitable  to  a  school-library. 


ilUttfccUaiHousl. 

{  Moral  Effects  of  the  Great  Rebellion. — 

I  The  young  people  of  either  sex  had  been  educated 
'  in  all  the  liberty  of  vice,  without  reprehension  or 
restraint.  All  relations  were  confounded  by  the 
several  sects  in  religion,  which  discountenanced 
all  forms  of  reverence  and  respect,  as  reliques  and 
marks  of  superstition.  Children  asked  not  bless¬ 
ings  of  their  parents ;  nor  did  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  in  the  education  of  their  children,  but  were 
well  content  that  they  should  take  any  course  to 
,  maintain  themselves,  that  they  might  be  freed  from 
that  expense.  The  young  women  conversed  with¬ 
out  any  circumspection  or  modesty,  and  frequently 
met  at  taverns  and  common  eating-houses;  and 
.  they  who  were  stricter  and  more  severe  in  their 
comportment  became  the  wives  of  seditious  preach¬ 
ers  or  of  officers  of  the  army  [the  rebels].  The 
daughters  of  noble  and  illustrious  families  bestowed 
themselves  upon  the  divines  of  the  time  [schisma- 
tical  teachers],  or  other  low  and  unequal  matches, 
i  Parents  had  no  manner  of  authority  over  their 
>  children,  nor  children  any  obedience  or  submission 
to  their  parents ;  but  every  one  did  that  which  was 
good  in  his  own  eyes.  This  unnatural  antipathy  had 
its  first  rise  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
when  the  fathers  and  sons  engaged  themselves  in 
the  contrary  parties — the  one  choosing  to  serve 
the  king,  and  the  other  the  parliament;  which  di- 
,  vision  and  contradiction  of  affections  were  after- 
I  wards  improved  to  mutual  animosities  and  direct 
malice,  by  the  help  of  the  preachers  and  the  seve¬ 
ral  factions  in  religion,  or  by  the  absence  of  all 
'  religion :  so  that  there  were  never  such  examples 
of  impiety  between  such  relations  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  Christian  or  heathen,  as  that  wicked  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  king’s 
return.  The  relation  between  masters  and  ser¬ 
vants  had  long  been  dissolved  by  the  parliament, 
that  their  army  might  be  increased  by  the  pren- 
I  tices  against  their  masters’  consent,  and  that  they 
might  have  intelligence  of  the  secret  meetings  and 
transactions  in  those  houses  and  families  which 
I  were  not  devoted  to  them ;  from  which  ensued  the 
'  foulest  treacheries  and  perfidiousnrss  that  were 
j  ever  practised ;  and  the  blood  of  the  master  was 
,  frequently  the  price  of  the  servant’s  villany  .... 

In  a  word,  the  nation  was  corrupted  from  that  in- 
I  tegrity,  good-nature,  and  generosity,  that  had  been 
peculiar  to  it,  and  for  which  it  had  been  signal  and 
celebrated  throughout  the  world ;  in  the  room  of 
which,  the  vilest  craft  and  dissembling  had  suc- 
!  ceeded.  The  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  which  is 
^  the  very  quintessence  of  justice  and  compassion, 

'  the  very  mention  of  good-nature,  was  laughed  at 
and  looked  upon  as  tlic  mark  and  character  of  a 
^  fool;  and  a  roughness  of  manners  or  hard-hcarted- 
I  ness  and  cruelty  were  afl'ected.  In  the  place  of 
generosity,  a  vile  and  sordid  love  of  money  was 
I  entertained  as  the  truest  wisdom ;  and  any  thing 
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lawful  that  would  contribute  towards  beinft  rich. 
There  was  a  total  decay,  or  rather  final  extirpation, 
of  all  friendship ;  and  to  dissuade  a  man  from  any 
thinff  he  affected,  or  to  reprove  him  for  any  thing 
he  had  done  amiss,  or  to  advise  him  to  do  any 
thing  he  had  no  mind  to  do,  was  thought  an  im¬ 
pertinence  unworthy  a  wise  man,  and  received 
with  reproach  and  contempt. — Clarendon, 

Education. — Education  may  be,  in  one  point  of 
view,  divided  into  three  parts: — 1st,  the  forming 
the  moral  taste  and  character;  2d1y,  the  matur¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  Sdly, 
the  acquiring  knowledge.  The  third  is  clearly 
the  least  important  of  the  three;  for  it  depends 
on  the  other  two :  if  the  first  part  is  not  rightly  per¬ 
formed,  the  others  are  worth  nothing ;  for  powers 
of  mind  and  knowledge  are  only  the  greater  means 
of  evil  where  there  is  no  right  moral  principle. 
If  the  second  is  not  rightly  performed,  the  third 
cannot  lead  to  any  thing  ;  for  unless  the  powers  of 
the  mind  be  well  trained,  the  man  has  no  efficient 
means  of  getting  knowledge.  And,  moreover,  the 
third  part  is  that  in  which  least  is  done  in  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  actual  knowledge 
gained  in  education  is  very  little,  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  every  well-educated  man 
gains  in  a  very  short  time  (by  means  of  his  former 
education)  when  he  comet  to  act  in  life.  For 
these  reasons,  the  former  two  are  most  important: 
yet  the  tendency  in  the  country  now  is  decidedly 
to  take  this  third  part,  “  the  getting  knowledge,” 
for  the  whole  of  education ;  than  which  there  can 
be  no  greater  mistake,  nor  any  opinion  more 
likely  to  destroy  all  good  education. — Rev.  R. 
Hattey'e  (Profetior  of  Eeclesiattical  History,  Ojford) 
Letter  to  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P. 

Church  Decoration. — Nothing  it  trifling  that 
concerns  the  house  of  God,  tnd  it  is  in  tbit  view 
that  a  kind  of  pamphlet,  being,  in  fact,  a  trades¬ 
man's  catalogue,  bearing  the  above  title,  is  noticed 
here.  Forty  years  ago  who  would  have  imagined 
a  linen-draper  (Mr.  French,  linen-draper,  Bolton, 
Lancashire)  making  altar-cloths  of  damask  and 
velvet,  pede  cloths  and  napkins,  a  staple  of  hit 
commerce,  and  finding  a  sufficient  sale  to  allow 
him  to  vend  articles  inapplicable  to  any  but  sacred 
purposes  at  moderate  prices?  Who  would  have 
imagined  that  two  firms  should  have  competed  with 
each  other  in  such  a  production  as  encaustic  tiles 
for  the  pavement  of  churches,  and  produced  some 
of  a  beauty  and  probable  durability  which  no  an¬ 
cient  specimens  extant  can  surpass  t  One  maker 
sinks  the  enamelled  figure  in  the  unpolished  tile, 
and  these  are  certainly  the  best  executed  and  most 
agreeably  coloured.  The  other  has  a  thick  coat 
of  enamel  on  the  whole  surface ;  these  are  the 
cleanest,  and  most  closely  resemble  the  old  pave¬ 
ments  generally  met  with.  An  ingenious  artist  has 
also  turned  his  attention  to  oak-carving'by  a  pro¬ 
cess  with  heated  iron,  which  has  diminished  the 
expense  of  this  beautiful  style  of  decoration  very 
materially.  This  is  not  the  least  promising  source 
of  church-decoration  lately  opened,  as  most  of  the 
designs  hitherto  executed  have  been  altar-rails  and 
chairs.  May  the  love  and  zeal  of  the  priest  keep 
pace  with  every  improvement  in  the  temple  I  The 
demand  for  such  furniture  is  certainly  no  inauspi¬ 
cious  sign. — British  Magazine. 

Godfathers  and  Godmothers.— -In  the  old 


and  pagan  times,  in  contrast  with  the  gods  many 
and  the  lords  many  of  heathen  adulation,  one  spon¬ 
sor  stood  by  the  font  to  betoken  and  record  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead.  Afterward,  when  the  here¬ 
sies  of  Arius,  and  subsequently  of  Socinus,  had 
degraded  the  second  Person,  and  others  the  third, 
“  three  sureties”  at  least  were  required,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Trinity.  If  a  fourth  sponsor  were  added, 
the  three  in  one  were  meant  to  be  portrayed. 

The  Church  our  Mother. — The  Church  Ca¬ 
tholic  is  our  mother.  A  child  comes  for  instruc¬ 
tion  to  its  mother ;  she  gives  it.  She  does  not 
assume  infallibility,  nor  is  she  infallible;  yet  it 
would  argue  a  very  unpleasant  temper  in  the 
child  to  doubt  her  word,  to  require  proof  of  it 
before  acting  on  it,  to  go  needlessly  to  other  sources 
of  information.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  she  mistakes 
in  lesser  matters,  and  is  set  right  by  her  child; 
yet  this  neither  diminishes  her  prerogative  of 
teaching,  nor  his  privilege  of  receiving  dutifully. 
Now  this  is  what  the  Church  does  towards  her 
children  according  to  the  primitive  design.  She 
puts  before  them  first  of  all,  as  the  elements  of 
her  teaching,  nothing  but  the  original  creed ;  her 
teaching  will  follow  in  due  time,  but  as  a  privilege 
to  children  necessarily  ignorant,  not  as  a  condition 
of  communion, — as  a  privilege  which  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  them,  and  accepted  joyfully ;  or  they 
would  be  wanting  in  that  temper  of  faith  which  the 
very  coming  to  baptism  presupposes. — Newman. 

PorERY.  —  Our  Lord  said  of  false  prophets, 
”  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them ;”  and,  how¬ 
ever  the  mind  may  be  entangled  theoretically,  yet 
surely  it  will  fall  upon  certain  marks  in  Home 
which  seem  to  convey  to  the  simple  and  honest 
inquirer  a  solemn  warning  to  keep  clear  of  her 
while  she  carries  them  about  her:  such  as  her 
denying  the  cup  to  the  laity,  her  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  her  image-worship,  her 
recklessness  in  anathematising,  and  her  schismati- 
cal  and  overbearing  spirit. — Ibid. 

Attacii.me.nt  to  the  Church. — Without  indi¬ 
vidual  holiness,  attachment  to  the  Church  is  but 
an  unmeaning  name.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  a 
carnal  zeal  and  a  party  afiection,  but  there  will  be 
a  worldliness  which  will  taint  the  one,  and  a  hollow¬ 
ness  which  will  disgust  men  with  the  other.  But 
when  zeal  for  Christ’s  Church  has  its  root  in  an  aw¬ 
ful  sense  of  those  evangelical  gifts  which  in  this  holy 
society  he  bestows  upon  mankind — when  it  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  devout  and  self-denying  life,  spent  in 
obedience  to  her  laws, — then  may  we  hope  that 
God  will  bless  our  elForts,  and  that  Satan's  empire 
will  be  shaken  by  our  assaults. — Archdeacon  R, 
If’ilberforce's  Charge. 

The  Holy  Communion. — Unless  men  are  ha¬ 
bitual  communicants,  they  have  no  claim  to  be 
called  Christians.  Uther  means  are  useful  in  their 
way,  but  that  is  essential.  For  what  gives  to  other 
ordinances  their  efiect  is,  that  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  them  are  members  of  Christ,  and  Church- 
membership  is  bestowed  through  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per.  Prayer  and  preaching  are  not  efiectual  through 
their  own  vigour,  but  because  they  can  claim  the 
fulfilment  of  those  promises  of  which,  by  commu¬ 
nion  with  Christ,  they  are  inheritors. — Ibid. 

Fit  Guests  for  a  Kino. — James  1.  took  great 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  those  divines  who 
attended  bis  court.  It  was  usual  with  him,  parti- 
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cularly  at  his  meals,  to  discourse  with  them,  as 
well  upon  the  controversial  points  of  religion  as 
upon  various  topics  of  literature.  Bishop  Hall, 
in  his  holy  panegyric,  hath  drawn  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine  and  King 
James  :  “  Constantine  sat  in  the  midst  of  bishops, 
as  if  he  was  one  of  them  ;  King  James,  besides 
his  solemn  conferences,  vouchsafes  not  seldom  to 
spend  his  meals  in  discourse  with  his  bishops  and 
other  worthy  divines.” 

Physical  Facts. — As  an  instance  of  the  adap¬ 
tation  between  the  force  of  gravity  and  forces 
which  exist  in  the  vegetable  world,  we  may  take 
the  positions  of  flowers.  Some  flower-s  grow  with 
the  hollow  of  their  cups  upwards;  others  “hang 
the  pensive  head,”  and  turn  the  opening  down¬ 
wards.  The  positions  in  these  cases  depend  upon 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  stalk,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  flower,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  eu/jhorbia, 
the  germen.  It  is  clear  that  a  very  slight  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  force  of  gravity,  or  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  stalk,  would  entirely  alter  the  position  of  the 
flower-cups,  and  thus  make  the  continuation  of 
the  species  impossible.  We  have,  therefore,  here 
a  little  mechanical  contrivance,  which  would  have 
been  frustrated,  if  the  proper  intensity  of  gravity 
had  not  been  assumed  in  the  reckoning.  An  earth, 
greater  or  smaller,  denser  or  rarer,  than  the  one 
on  which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in  the 
structure  and  strength  of  the  footstalks  of  all  the 
little  flowers  that  hang  their  heads  under  our  hedges. 
There  is  something  curious  in  thus  considering  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
from  circumference  to  centre,  as  employed  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  snowdrop  in  the  position  most  suited  to  the 
promotion  of  its  vegetable  health. —  H'hewelt. 

tutflligtiuc. 

A  Good  Example:. — The  Rev.  Ileniy  Vigne, 
vicar  of  Sunhury,  Middlesex,  has  made  over,  gra¬ 
tuitously  and  in  perpetuity,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  in  trust,  one  acre  of  land,  to  be  kept 
solely  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the  na¬ 
tional  schools. 

CiiURciiwARUP.Ns. — Among  the  many  gratifying 
features  attending  the  recent  visitation  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Exeter  throughout  his  extensive  diocese, 
may  be  mentioned  the  presence  of  several  gentle¬ 
men  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  county,  in  the 
official  character  of  churchwardens.  Thus,  at  Tot- 
nes.  Sir  J.  B.  Buller,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Cecil  Bishopp, 
Bart.,  and  II.  Champernowne,  Esq.,  and  at  Exeter 
Col.  Fulford,  were  among  those  parochial  officers. 

Rggium  Donum. — Our  readers  are  aware  that 
this  annual  grant,  which  has  been  made  in  Ireland 
from  A.D.  1691,  and  in  England  from  a.d.  1722, 
either  by  civil  list  or  by  parliamentary  vote,  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  dissenting  ministers — those 
disinterested  individuals  who  teach  that  govern¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  its 
ministers  should  be  supported  on  the  voluntary 
system.  It  is  copied  from  a  return  made  to  par¬ 
liament,  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Ashley,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  1 1  th  of  August  1840 : — 
Payments  made  in  England,  272,799/.  lOs.  9rf. 
Payments  made  in  Ireland,  974,940/.  16r.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  amount  of  grants 
to  the  Romish  dissenters,  who  express  such  abhor¬ 
rence  of  state  support,  viz To  the  Roman  Ca¬ 


tholic  College  of  Maynooth  (per  Act  35  Geo.  III., 
c.  21,  1795),  total  amount  to  the  year  1840 — 
382,699/.  2.». 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — The 
first  public  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
York  on  the  7th  of  October,  Richard  Bethell, 
Esq.,  of  Rice,  and  subsequently  Andrew  Lawson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  from  Knaresborough,  in  the  chair.  A 
large  number  of  influential  clergy  and  laity  were 
present.  A  report  explanatory  of  the  objects  of 
the  society  was  read  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole, 
of  Leeds,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries.  Several 
resolutions  were  also  passed,  and  a  committee 
formed.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  300  persons 
have  already  given  in  their  names  as  subscribers — 
no  uncertain  sign  of  the  society’s  present  popu¬ 
larity  and  future  usefulness. 

Wakefield  Parish  Church. — Several  altera¬ 
tions  have  lately  been  made  in  the  interior  of  this 
church.  The  pulpit  has  been  removed  from  the 
middle  aisle  to  the  front  of  the  south  gallery,  and 
is  placed  where  the  vicar’s  pew  formerly  stood. 
About  175  years  ago,  when  the  top  part  of  the 
spire  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  the  inside  of  this 
church  underwent  complete  renovation :  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  then  removed  from  the  place  where  it  now 
stands,  to  the  place  from  where  it  was  removed  last 
week.  The  clerk  is  seated  in  a  pew  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  congregation.  The  singers  have  been 
removed  from  the  organ-loft  into  the  body  of  the 
church;  and  prayers  are  now  said  from  the  com¬ 
munion-table. 

The  Surplice. — It  is  probable  that  before  long 
the  surplice  will  become  again  the  sole  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  vestment  used  in  our  churches.  The  Primate 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Exeter, 
and  Down  and  Connor,  we  observe,  have  recom¬ 
mended  their  clergy  to  preach  in  it,  as  being  the 
only  dress  recognised  by  the  English  Church.  An 
additional  recommendation  of  it,  in  our  eyes,  is 
that  it  helps  to  distinguish  the  church  from  the 
meeting-house;  and  sure  we  are  that  till  people 
learn  that  the  two  are  something  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  in  kind,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a  sound 
healthy  tone  of  religious  feeling. 

The  Offertory. — The  use  of  this  part  of  the 
Church-service,  if  not  on  every  Lord's  day  and 
holyday,  at  least  whenever  the  alms  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  solicited,  is  also  being  generally  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  heads  of  the  Church.  In  the  recent 
collections,  under  the  Queen's  letter,  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Oxford  recommended  its  use  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  rubric ;  and  no 
one  who  has  observed  the  solemnity  which  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  labour  of  love,  by  laying  the  alms 
collected  upon  the  altar  of  God,  can  fail  in  wishing 
that  the  practice  may  be  universally  restored. 

Excommunication  (writes  the  Bishop  of  Ma¬ 
dras),  a  word  almost  obsolete,  because  the  thing  it 
signilies  is  unfortunately  scarcely  now  known  in 
England,  is  in  full  force  here :  not  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  tyrannical  bigotry,  but  as  a  most  efficacious 
means  of  chastening,  correcting,  and  amending 
those  who  are  hardened  against  public  exhortation, 
and  will  not  be  brought  back  by  private  rebuke. 
It  has  been  exercised  here  on  several  occasions 
with  the  best  effect. — Journal  of  Visitation,  publishtd 
by  Rivingtons,  London, 
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Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of 
Additional  Curates  in  Populous  Places. —  | 
The  object  of  the  society  is,  to  increase  the  means  | 
of  pastoral  instruction  and  superintendence  at  pre-  . 
sent  possessed  by  the  Church ;  and  in  order  thereto 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  additional  , 
clergymen  to  be  employed  as  licensed  curates  where  ^ 
their  services  are  most  required  in  England  and  , 
Wales.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  incumbents  I 
have  already  applied  for  aid  through  their  respec-  i 
tive  diocesans;  and  of  these,  one  hundred  and  seven  ' 
are  now  enabled,  by  tl>e  help  of  the  society's  annual 
grants,  to  establish  additional  services,  and  to  ob-  , 
tain  additional  curates  in  their  several  parishes  and  ' 
districts,  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of 
more  than  a  million  and  three  quarters.  In  addi-  i 
tion  to  which,  a  sum,  remaining  in  the  society’s  : 
hands  in  consequence  of  grants  not  becoming  pay-  ' 
able,  has  been  apportioned  to  twenty-hve  parishes, 
in  the  shape  of  annual  assistance  to  each  for  pc-  * 
riods  varying  from  one  year  to  four  years,  when 
that  sum  will  be  exhausted.  I 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
IN  Foreign  Parts. — The  Report  for  1842  has  just  ' 
been  published.  “  The  expenditure  of  the  society  j 
in  the  foreign  colonies  and  dominions  subject  to 
the  British  crown,  during  the  past  year,  has  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  80,000/.,  distributed  in  the  follow-  i 
ing  proportions : — 

To  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  £26,980 


The  We.>t  indies,  and  Britbh  Guiana  .  .  .  20,062 

The  East  Indies . 2i,621 

Australia . 8,017  | 

New  Zealand . 2,307  I 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius  .  .  .  .  l,.'iU 


Among  the  memorable  events  of  the  last  year,  ' 
intimately  connected  with  the  designs  of  this  so-  I 
ciety,  the  lirst  notice  is  claimed  for  the  formation  I 
of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics’  Fund.  It  is  matter  of : 
congratulation  that,  within  little  more  than  a  year, 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  raised  for  this  beneli-  : 
cial  and  important  object  has  amounted  to  70,UU0/.” 

Eton.  —  The  collage -chapel,  which  has  been] 
closed  for  upwards  of  two  months,  has  been  re-  j 
opened,  having  undergone  very  extensive  altera-  j 
tions  and  improvements.  The  side-walls  of  the  i 
principal  part  of  the  edifice,  which  were  wains¬ 
coted  to  a  considerable  height,  and  also  the  hideous  | 
screen  which  since  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  | 
Wren  has  disfigured  this  ancient  structure,  and 
concealed  the  tine  old  Gothic  stone-work,  has,  by  ! 
the  liberality  and  good  taste  which  distinguish  the  I 
heads  of  the  college  of  the  present  day,  been  re¬ 
moved ;  and  the  tine  old  altar-piece,  as  well  as 
several  ancient  monuments,  are  again  brought  to 
light.  This  chapel,  as  well  as  the  monuments  and 
stones  railing  round  the  altar-piece,  are  now  put 
in  complete  repair;  and  the  whole  will  shortly  re-  ' 
sume  its  pristine  character.  A  magnificent  stone 
pulpit,  elaborately  carved,  is  being  erected  near 
the  altar,  which  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  cha-  ' 
racter  of  the  edifice.  It  is  also  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  wainscoting,  and 
throw  back  the  screen  and  organ-gallery  about  six¬ 
teen  feet  into  the  ante-chapel,  which  will  give  the 
additional  room  in  the  body  of  the  church  to  much 
required  through  the  daily  increase  of  the  scholars 
of  this  renowned  seat  of  learning.  The  old  organ 
has  been  removed,  and  a  splendid  new  one  has  i 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  800  guineas.  The  altera-  j 


tions  and  improvements  will  cost  little  lets  than 
4000/. 

Dorchester. — The  parish  church  ofStintford 
hat  undergone  a  thorough  renovation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  in  accordance,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  with 
the  plan  suggested  by  most  of  the  venerable  pre¬ 
lates  and  other  dignitaries  of  our  Church,  whose 
wishes  in  this  respect  have  been  repeatedly  de-  | 
dared.  The  sittings  are  entirely  re-arranged,  all 
unsightly  obstructions  in  the  form  of  high  pews  , 
being  removed  ;  the  seats,  being  open,  are  now  of 
the  uniform  height  of  2  feet  10  inches  only;  and 
proper  accomm^ation  it  provided  for  kneeling 
during  the  prayers  and  litany,  as  directed  by  the 
rubric  of  our  Common  Prayer,  and  suggested  by  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  allChristian  worshippers. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  tlu-  revival  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  the  rubric  in  parish  churches,  as  im¬ 
provements  of  a  similar  character  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  several  other  villages  near  the  town. 

Brockley  Church. — On  Sunday  last  this  beau¬ 
tiful  little  edifice  was  re-opened,  after  having  un¬ 
dergone  a  thorough  repair.  Two  new  splendidly 
coloured  glass  windows  have  also  been  added.  In  I 

the  display  of  the  largest  window  is  a  neat  mural  ' 

tablet,  with  the  following  inscription: — “  This  win¬ 
dow,  and  also  the  north  window  in  the  nave,  were 
added  to  this  church  a.d.  1812.  The  faculty  for 
that  purpose  was  granted  to  the  rector  and  his 
churchwarden,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Right 
Reverend  George  Henry  Law,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  improvement  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  munificence  of  his  lordship,  and 
other  pious  and  benevolent  persons  desirous  of  - 
promoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.”  Upon  the  occasion  of  re-open- 
ing  the  church,  the  rector  presented  each  boy  of 
the  school  a  new  cap,  and  each  girl  a  new  bonnet. 

Wesley ANtsM  in  India. — In  our  last  Number 
we  noticed  the  decrease  of  the  Wesleyan  schism  in 
England  ;  the  following  fact  shews  a  similar  dimi¬ 
nution  in  India.  It  was  stated  at  Exeter  by  Arch-  i 
deacon  Robinson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  ! 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  ■ 
Foreign  Parts,  that  five  Wesleyan  teachers,  one  of  ; 
them  a  superintendent,  had  gone  to  the  Bishop  of  j 
Madras  and  renounced  their  errors,  begging  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  expressing  themselves  ready 
to  undertake  any  office,  however  humble,  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  bishop,  after  due  pro¬ 
bation  and  examination,  entrusted  them  with  the 
office  of  catechist ;  and  the  district  in  which  they 
are  now  labouring  in  the  stedfast  profession  of  the 
apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  diocese  of  Madras.  The 
whole  of  their  missions  and  schools  have  been  now 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  j 
.Madras,  under  whose  fostering  care  the  Church  is  i 
lengthening  her  cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes, 
and  enjoying  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  bishop’s 
apostolic  rule,  the  blessing  of  Church-unity. 
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